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REASON, 


Wherein is ſhewn, 


That Reaſon is, or ought to be, a ſuff- 


cient guide in matters of religion. 


Y reaſon, I underſtand that faculty 
or power of the mind, by which 
men diſcern and judge of right and 
wrong, of good and evil, of truth 
and error, and the like. By matters of reli- 
dan, I underſtand thoſe things which men 
we accountable for to the Maker and Gover- 
nor of the univerſe, and thereby render them- 
ſelves the proper objects of reward or puniſh- 
ment, By a guide in matters of religion, 1 
underſtand an ability or capacity (if carefully 
Jud faithfully exerciſed) to diſcover what it 
Qs which man, in reaſon and equity, is ac- 
countable for, and which will render him the 
proper object of divine favour or diſpleaſure ; 
yd likewiſe a capacity to diſcover ſuch mo- 
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tives to a right behaviour, as will be a ba- 
lance to all thoſe temptations which the pre- 
ſent conſtitution of things unavoidably ſub- 
jets him to. And, by a ſufficient guide in mat- 
ters of religion, I underſtand ſuch a capacity 
or power in man, when duly exerciſed, as is 
Sufficient to anſwer theſe purpoſes, without any 
thing ſuperadded; and which will render him, 
in juſtice and equity, inexcuſable if he miſ- We 
Carries. RED 2 
Having thus explained the terms which 
conſtitute the above propoſition, I obſerve, 
that the point in queſtion is not whether 
there be abſolutely ſuch a capacity or power io 


in man, nor whether man can neglect or miſ- H 
uſe it, ſuppoſing him inveſted with ſuch a Win 
ower ; but only that he either has, or elfe ¶ ift 
that he ought to have, ſuch a capacity or Es 
power refiding in him, Wy out 
Man in his natural ſtate, when deſtiture MWg 
of divine revelation, is ſuppoſed to be an a- 
countable creature, who is anſwerable to God ert 
for his actions, and who will be amply reid 
warded or ſeverely puniſhed in another world WM nd 
according as he behaves himſelf in this. Nowy eich 
admitting this to be the caſe, then, I ſay Wd 
that man has a right, by the laws of com ¶ ar 
mon equity, to be inveſted with ſuch a ca te 
pacity or power, as is ſufficient (when dul oe 
exerciſed) to diſcover what it is he 18 account lira 
able far; and what it is which renders hi : 
Neid 


the proper object of divine favour or he's 
| | ure 


W ie; and which likewiſe is ſufictent to diſs 
ber ſuch motives to a right behaviour, as 
ne an equal balance to all thoſe temptations 
e preſent conſtitution of things unavoid- 
ay leads him into; and which capacity will, 
is n reaſen and equity, render him inexcuſable 

i he miſcarries. I ſay, man conſidered as 
bove, has a right, by the laws of common 
1 quity, to ſuch a capacity ; becauſe if the 
Wc be otherwiſe, then he is unfairly and 
W in:gually dealt with. And if the preſent con- 
YE fitution of things be otherwiſe than what 1 
W have ſhewn it ought to be, ſuch a conſtitu- 


er on is manifeſtly wrong, by being unequal 


i- ad repugnant to reaſon. It is as unequal in 
wal dis caſe, as the requiring bricks without 
\fſe W:fording materials for the making them: it 


s the ſame, as laying a heavy burthen with- 
aut giving ſtrength to bear it; and puniſh- 
ute ng without a fault: all which are contrary 
Jo reaſon and equity, and therefore moſt 
Wcrrtainly ought not to be. And what a hor- 
Id imputation is this upon the great Maker 
Ind Governor of the world! as if he wanted 
eicher under/tanding or diſpoſition to have made 
nd conſtituted things better, or to have dealt 
om ur and equitably with his creatures; which 
ca trely is very diſhonourable to him, as it ſup- 
oſes him groſsly defective, either in his na- 
aral or in his moral capacity. And, 
W The injuſtice in this caſe, is fo plain and 
ident, even to the loweſt underſtanding, 
as 


61 
as not to need many words to ſhew it to bei the 
ſo: it being evidently wnegual and repugnant 41 
to reaſon, for God to call a ſpecies of crea- Wi”. 
. tures into being, to make them accountable 

for their actions, and to reward or puniſhÞ8 2 ſuc 
them in another world, according as they be- 


have themſelves in this; and yet, not to fur- * 
niſh them with a capacity or power ſiici- 
ent to anſwer the purpoſes of ſuch creatures: 
I fay, ſuch a procedure is ſo unequal and un- 2 
reaſonable, as that the bare propoſing the caſe, N ph 
plainly ſhews it to be ſo, to every perſon that. :>d 
will bur attend to it. And from hence it e- he 
vidently follows, that if this be the truth off 
the caſe, then God muſt have been very de- vit 
fective either in his natural or his moral ca- 


pacity; that is, he muſt have wanted either 
under ſtanding, or diſpoſition, to have made andi fit 
conſtituted things better. And, it will like- 
wile as evidently follow, that reaſon either 
zs, or that it ought 7o be, a ſufficient guide in!” 
matters of religion, which is the point I un- 
dertook to make good. Us a 
If it ſhould be urged, that man, as origi 
nally conſtituted, was endowed with ſuch al i 
capacity or power, as I have before deſcrib- l 
ed; but that by Adam's eating the forbidden 
fruit, this capacity was loſt to him, and rol 
all his poſterity : 1 
I anſwer ; this does not at all help the caſe, 
becauſe the inequality of the preſent conſti- 


tution of things is the /ame to mankind, * 
5 the 


171 


det Adam had originally ſuch a power, or 
ot. And as our ſpecies was no way acceſ- 

Ns F ſory to Adam's tranſgreſſion; ſo it is very un- 
WE rcafonable and unequal, that they ſhould be 
Þ ; ſuch ſufferers by it, as the preſent argument 
uppoſes. That is, it is very unequal and un- 

12 raſonable, that mankind ſhould ſtill be ac- 
auntable for their actions, and ſhould be re- 
varded or puniſhed in another world, accord- 
Ing as they have behaved themſelves in this; 
A N when they 4% in Adam the capacity to diſ- 
N over what it is they are accountable for; and 


ati tag 
bat it is which renders them the proper ob- 


ie s of God's favour or diſpleaſure; and like- 
„ie what thoſe motives to a right behavi- 
ar are, which would be an equal balance 
er” all the temptations, that the preſent con- 
na titution of things unavoidably leads them in- 
e- Beſides, ſuch a conſtitution of things 
ver vould be wrong. That is, it would be ap- 
in krently wrong for things to be /o conſtituted, 
m- that the capacities of a whole ſpecies of a- 


7 


ents (which capacities are of the utmoſt 
vnſequence to them) ſhould be thus hazard- 
Id upon one fingle fact only; and that it ſhould 
ee left to the will and pleaſure of Adam, 
; mhether this power, upon which our all de- 
geuded, ſhould remain to his numberleſs po- 
Wlerity, or not. So that, I think, the caſe 
Wuſt and will ſtand as I inferred above, viz. 
bat either reaſon 75, or elſe that it ought to 
% *, a ſufficient guide in matters of religion. 
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[8] 

If it ſhould be farther urged, that as 4 
dam was originally endowed with ſuch a cM 
pacity or power, as I have before deſcribed 
ſo this capacity was not ſir, or totally H 
to him and his poſterity, by his tranſgreſſſ 
on; but only, that thereby ic became ſo ve 
ned and impaired, as rendered it ,inſufficien 
to anſwer the purpoſes for which it was in 
tended; and that hereupon, mankind are ndif 
unfairly dealt with, neither is the preſent con 
ſtitution of things unequal; becauſe God will 
deal with, and judge every man, accordinf 
to the ability he has, and not according ii 
what he has not. | 
To, this I anſwer ; f:r/t, it does not appeꝗ 
from the hiſtory, that Adam's diſcerning fa 
culty ſuffered /uch a change by his tranſgreſi 
 fion, as is here ſuppoſed; but that the con 
trary is rather declared, as in Gen. iii. 6, 
And when the woman ſaw that the tree wa 
good for food, and that it was pleaſant to 1 

eyes, and a tree to be defired to make one wiſe 
he took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, a 
gave alſo unto her husband with her, and 8 
did eat. And the eyes of them both were open 
ed, and they knew that they were naked, & 
Verſe 22. And the Lord God ſaid, Behold, ti 
man is become as one of us, to know good ang 
evil, &c. Here we ſee, that Adam's diſcern 
ing faculty was ſo far from being weakne 
and impaired, chat, on the contrary, it is ra 


preſented as being rather improved by h 
* | iran 


F HY 


Y 


[9] 
tranſgreſſion. And, if Adam's ſin had no 
ſuch effect upon himſelf, as to weaken and 
W impair: his own underſtanding, but had ra- 
tber a contrary effect; why then ſhould it 
be preſumed; that his fin had ſuch a phyſi- 

aul effect upon the diſcerning faculties of 
ien all his pofterity, as is here ſuppoled ; ſeeing 
chere is nothing in the. bi/tory, nor in Philo- 
Joby, nor experience, ta ground ſuch a pre- 
J vmption upon? And as what is here pre- 
© ſumed, ought not in reaſon to be admitted 
W in argument; fo it may more juſtly be pre- 
bmed, that what is urged above, upon this 
head, is falſe and groundleſs. Again, 
1 anſwer, /econdly, ſuppoſing Adam's fin 
had ſuch: a phyſical effect upon all his poſte- 
re ity (tho' it had no ſuch effect upon him- 
elf) as that their diſcerning faculties be- 
came weakned and impaired thereby ; then 
the proper queſtion will be, whether the 
E weakneſs which our ſpecies are fallen under 

by Adam's tranſgreſſion does not, or whether 
i does, render us incapable of knowing and 
© doing enough to make us the proper. objects 
af God's favour ; and to render us, in juſtice 
Wind equity, inexcuſable if we miſcarry. If 

the former be the caſe; that is, if the weak- 
uss which Adam's fin brought upon our ſpe- 
ties, does nat render us incapable of knowing 
md doing, as aforeſaid, which ſeems to be 
implied in the objection (in which it is ſaid, 
nat mankind are not unfairly nor unegually 
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[ 10 ] 


dealt with, in and by the preſent conſtituti- 
on of things, and that God will deal with 
and judge every man, according to the abi- 
lity they have, and not according to what 
they have not ;) then, I fay, that reaſon is 
a ſufficient guide in matters of religion; and 
that it is ſufficient (notwithſtanding Adam's 
miſcarriage) to anſwer the purpoſes for which 
it was intended, viz. to guide men to, and 
engage them in the practice of their du 
here, and to bring them to happrneſs hereat- 
ter. But if the latter be the caſe, that is, 
if by Adam's tranſgreſſion, the diſcerning fa- 
culties of all our ſpecies became ſo weakned 
and impaifed, as to be ſufficient for theſe 
purpoſes; then, I ſay, as before, that man- 
kind are very hardly and unequally dealt with, 
in and by the e conſtitution of things; 
and that if reaſon is not, yet it ought to be, 
a ſufficient guide in matters of religion. Sure- 
ly, if every man, who is placed upon this 
globe, is to act a part upon which an eterni- 
ty of happineſs or miſery to himſelf depends, 
(which is ſuppoſed to be the caſe;) then, 
moſt certainly, every man ought, in juſtice 
and equity, to have fair play for his Hife, or 
rather for his ſoul; and not to be put under 
any diſadvantage, in a caſe where points o 
ſuch vaſt importance to him are depending. 
And can we ſuppoſe, that the great and wiſe 
Maker and Governor of the univerſe, whe 
has no intereſt to ſerve by the miſery of hi 
Creatures 
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[ 12 ] 
creatures, and who is much more concerned 
to ſecure their happineſs to them, than they 
are to ſecure it to themſelves ; -- Can we, I 
ay, ſuppoſe, that he would /o conſtitute things, 
as that out of, and from that conſtitution, 
would neceſſarily ariſe ſuch eminent danger to 
a whole ſpecies of beings, as that it is great 
odds if even a few or any of thenr ſhould 
eſcape ? than which no ſuppoſition can be 
more contrary to true piety. And yet this 1s 
the very caſe, if reaſon be not a ſufficient 
guide in matters of religion. 

Indeed, if any individual of our ſpecies is 
regardleſs of his higheſt intereſt, if he neg- 
ks or abuſes any capacity or power he is in- 
n- veſted with, or if he brings any diſadvan- 
h, Wi tage, difficulty, or danger upon hemſelf, which 
3; i was in his power to have avoided or pre- 
be, WW vented, all ſuch are juſtly chargeable upon 
re- ©:m/e!f. But as to thoſe difficulties, diſad- 
his WY antages, and dangers, which unavoidably a- 
= ie from the conſtitution of things, and which 
could not poſſibly have been avoided (which 
the preſent cal) theſe are only chargeable 
won the Author of that conſtitution. If it 
ould be faid, that it was in Adam's power 


1der d have prevented every thing of this kind; 
s end chat all is owing to his m:ſcarriage : I 
ling. alwer, as above, that the diſadvantage to 
_ JW ankind is the /ame, whether it was in A 
W U 


an's power to have prevented it, or not; 
nd that it is wnegual and repugnant to reaſon 
9 B 2 for 


1 71 
for things to be % conſtituted, as that th 
right uſe and exerciſe of the faculties of 
whole ſpecies of beings, upon which our 
all depended, - ſhould be riſqued upon dif 
Angle fact only; or that it ſhould be left to 
the will and pleaſure of Adam, whether hig 
numberleſs offspring ſhould be involved in 
ſuch eminent danger, or not; which danger 
if Adam miſcarried (and which proved to bꝰ 1 
the caſe) it would be great odds, if even: 
few or any of our ſpecies ſhould eſcape 
Again, - | 
If it ſhould be farther urged, that reaſon tic 
is not a ſufficient guide in matters of religi_ v1 
on, and that divine revelation was kindly gil v 
ven of God to man, to ſupply the defective ca 
neſs, or inſufficiency of reaſon in that reſpect 
for if reaſon had been a ſufficient guide i 
matters of religion, then there would have 
been no need of revelation: 
I anſwer; chat if this were the caſe, the 
the original conſtitution of things muſt hay. 
been very defectiue, as J obſerved above; bei ot 
cauſe then, there would have been a whol 
Tpecies of beings, made accountable for thei 
actions, without being furniſhed with capacyſ en 
ties and powers ficient to anſwer the pur 
poſes of ſuch creatures; and then numbe 
leſs millions of our ſpecies would have beef 7! 
very | unequally and unkindly dealt with, be 
cauſe they have been deſtitute of ſuch a dy 
vine revelation, as would have 9 J 
A ofed 


Ly 


| =o 
defe& which aroſe from the original conſti- 
wtion of things. For as to the Jewiſb re- 
W wafion, that was not intended to be a guide 
n matters of religion to all our ſpecies, but 
only to the Few!ſh nation. And as to the 
Chriſtian, many ages were paſt before it was 
given; and fince it has been given, it has 
been far from prevailing all over the world; 
and conſequently multitudes of our ſpecies 
have been very hardly and wnkindly dealt with. 
But ſurely if the original conſtitution of thin 

had been thus defective, as the preſent objec- 
tion ſuppoſes ; and if God had kindly pro- 
vided a revelation to /apply the defect, he 
would have given it to the whole ſpecies ; be- 
cauſe otherwiſe the ſupply is not equal to the 
defect, nor does it anſwer the kind purpoſe 
of the Creator towards his creatures. The 
deficiency, in this caſe, being general, as it 
affects the whole ſpecies; and it being fuch 


thei is all are znvoluntary in, with reſpect to the 
have bringing it upon themſelves (Adam and Eve 
be only excepted) and ſuch as it was not in the 


hol power of any to prevent or remove; therefore, 
thei in reaſon. and equity, the ſupply to that defici- 


ency ſhould have been as general, And m 
this caſe divine revelation is not to be con- 
ſidered ſo much the produce of bounty, as of 
fuſtice and equity. For if man is an account- 
able creature, who is anſwerable to God for 
his actions, and who will be rewarded and 
puniſhed in another world, a 


* _— ; 


41 
behaves himſelf in this; and if he is not in- 
veſted with ſuch a capacity or power, as is pc 
ſufficient for theſe purpoſes; and if divine a 
revelation is provided as a ſupply to this de- 
ficiency (which is ſuppoſed to be the caſe) {un 
then, I ſay, that every man has a right, by With 
the laws of common equity, to that revela- WM: 
tion; and if it be withheld from any of our WM 
ſpecies, then they are very unkindly and un-W 
equally dealt with. But ſeeing divine revela-Wn 
tion has not been afforded to all, and there- Wl 
by it has not been a /upply to the aforeſaid Wnt 
general defect; from hence, I think, I juſtly Win 
infer, as above, that either reaſon is, or elſe Wo 
that it ought to be, a ſufficient guide in mat- We 
ters of religion. And, | f 4 
_ . Suppoling reaſon to be a ſufficient guide 
in matters of religion; yet it will not follow Wir 
(as is urged in the objection) that there is Wind 
no uſe for, nor need of revelation. Reaſon ¶ eite 
(ns divine revelation) is liable to be neg- ce 

ected or abuſed. And this, I think, was the Wta( 
caſe. of the Pagan world, in which they were Wl 
ſo far from attending to, and following their Wllvic 
reaſon. in matters of religion, that, on the 
contrary, they laid it aſide, for the moſt part, Mi: 
and committed themſelves to the guidance 
of priefts, and oracles, and pretended divine 
revelations. And this introduced all thoſe MW 
vile and abominable things, both in ſpecula- 
tion and practice, which prevailed amongſt 


them; and which, if they had attended to 


and 


— 


[ 25 ] 
ind followed their reaſon, they could not 
poſſibly have fallen into. And as this be- 
ame generally the caſe; ſo the moſt noble 
und valuable end of a revelation to mankind, 
under ſuch circumſtances, was to brin 

them back to a right uſe and exerciſe of their 


) 

ke van in matters of religion; and thereby 
ur o deliver them from the bondage and cor- 
n- uption of all pretended divine revelations, 
ba- und all the abominable burthenſom and hurt- 


W ful ſaperſtitions, and idolatry, they were ſunk 
Into, and to reſtore them again to a manly 
Wind a reaſonable ſervice; and conſequently, 
Wi the anſwering the great end and purpoſe 
ef their creation. And when a revelation is 
Wh conftituted, and ſuited to anſwer the pur- 
Jooſes aforeſaid to mankind; then, ſurely, 
Wt muſt be allowed to be of the greateſt uſe 
Ind benefit to them under the forementioned 
Wcircumſtanees, ſuppoſing reaſon to be a ſuf- 
Wicient guide in matters of religion. And if 


Wowed, is a ſufficient guide in matters of re- 
ion (which moſt certainly ought to be the 
Wale) then every man has the divine lau 
Written upon his heart, which is as much 
Wibliging and binding upon his conſcience, as 
Wy law written upon paper, or tables of 
me can be. Again, 
If it ſhould be farther urged, that as the 
bine Jaw is broken by our tranſgrefſions ; 


dhe divine juſtice muſt be ſatisfied, before 


taſon, when carefully attended to and fol- 
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the /imer. can be acquitted: and as the 
divine juſtice was ſatigied by the ſufferings WM » 
and death of Chriſt, (and thereby the divine 
law was ſecured from contempt, and God's 
#ndignation was ſhewn againſt fin, and like- 
wiſe fin was diſcouraged) ſo faith in Chriiti 
is required, as a prerequiſite to our being 
ſharers in the benefits of his death; and that. 
reaſon is altogether uncapable of diſcovering 
theſe Points. | | =_ 
1 anſwer ; that reaſon. cannot poſliblylf 
make /uch diſcoveries, is readily granted ;iM 
becauſe reaſon cannot be ſuppoſed capable 
of diſcovering ſuch points as are reg 
nant to itſelf, which is the preſent caſe. 
Surely nothing can be more repugnant rol 
. reaſon, than that God ſhould remove his dill 
| pleaſure from ane perſon that is guilty, by 


the ſufferings of another that is innocent; be xe 
cauſe this would be to puniſh the 7nnocent Wn | 
that thereby he might take occaſion to lei ¶ ln 
the guilty go free; than which nothing can de 

more unequal or unreaſonable. And t ef 
ſay, that the perſon who ſuffered, voluntari ſti 
ly undertook to bear that burden, does noſ is 


alter the caſe at all; becauſe it makes no eben 
al alteration neither in the ſufferer, nor in than 
Anner : that is, neither of them is more oi 
leſs guilty or innocent upon that accountberi 
And as it is fin (which is perſonal, and which 
cannot be transfered from one to another 


which renders the finner the proper 0 + © | 


[ 27 ] 
God's diſpleaſure ; ſo the finner muſt and 
will continue to be the proper object of % 
Y pleaſure, till his perſon is / changed, (which 
s done by repentance and amendment of life) 
Ws renders him perſonally the proper object 
W of God's mercy. And when the ſinner is 
ns 3 us perſonally changed, as that he becomes 
nat W the proper object of God's mercy hereby, then 
ing 7 It is that perſonal change in him, and that 
; my, and not any thing which is done or 
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it 


ply offered in and by the perſon of another, 
ed vhich can, in reaſon, be the ground of God's 
ble nercy and forgiveneſs to him. And 


Ta fay, that divine juſtice muſt be /atis- 
I before the finner can be acquitted, is to 
; render the caſe yet worſe ; becauſe then there 
Wan be no room nor place for God's mercy 
Wi be exerciſed ar all. For Juſtice, in the 


11g 


ale 
; IC 


dif 


beWjieſent caſe, conſiſts in two points, viz. fit, 
ent WW puniſhing the offender, and him only; and, 
le andy, in proportioning the puniſhment to 


Ile demerit of the crime; and to depart from 


ca 
t beſe, or either of them, is to depart from 
ariMWljiitice. So that if divine juſtice muſt be 


Witified, before the ſinner can be acquitted, 


1 wn perſon, but he muſt / ſuffer, as that his 
: ic bear an exact proportion to the de- 
4 a1 of his crimes; and when he has done 


dun 

hich, there can be no place for the exerciſe of 
cher od mercy, becauſe it will be the ſinner's 
2 


| 7, who thus ſuffers, to be diſcharged with- 
Wt it, And C | As 


en the finner muſt not only ſuffer in his 
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[28 ] 


As to the ſufferings and death of | Cbriſ, 


when conſidered as evils laid on an inndcen- 
perſon, theſe may call for juſtice to be exe- 
cuted, in puniſhing his affiors ; but they 


cannot poſſibly ſatisfy juſtice for the faults off 


others: becauſe juſtice requires that the „n- 


ner, and be only, ſhould ſuffer, or be puniſh-M 


ed for fin, as I obſerved above. For as ?ranſ- 
greſſion is the only jut ground or reaſon o 


puniſhment; ſo to puniſh the innocent, is to 
puniſh without any uf? ground or reafonfi 
for it; which is manifeſtly unreaſonable andi 
unjuſt, And to conſider one unjuſt action, as 


a ſatisfaction to juſtice for another, is ver 
abſurd. And 


Such a procedure, is ſo far from ſecuring 
the law from contempt, that on the contrary if 


renders both the lam and the laugiver contemf 
tible. For as the juſtice and equity of the lau 
conſiſts in puniſhing the tranſgreſſor of tha 
law, and the tranſgreſſor only, and in propor 
tioning the puniſhment to the demerit of th 
crime; ſo to puniſh the innocent in the plac 
of the guilty, and to ler the guilty go fre: 
is contrary to juſtice and equity; and conſe 


quently it renders both the law and th 
lawgiver contemptibla One great end ai 
all law and puniſhment is to ſecure v4 

dience to the law; but if the natural ord 


of things is thus perverted, by treating tl 
innocent as guilty, and the guilty as 


nocent, then obedience is left unguarded an 


{4 


[19], 
unſecured, and law and puniſhment become. 
only ſtalking-horſes to the paſſion, and reſent- 
ment of the lawgiver. And, 


ce 
dy As to fin, when it is conſidered ab/trat- 
off edly from the inner, it is a mere empty ab- 
n- firacted notion, and as ſuch cannot be the 
n- object either of favour or diſpleaſure: ſo that 
m when God is faid to be diſpleaſed with or 


ſhew: his indignation againſt fin, it is not 
fin when conſidered abſtractedly, but it is 
the inner, or the perſon who is guilfy of 
fn, who is the object of that diſpleaſure. 
And it is exceeding abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
God's indignation can be ſhewn againſt in- 
ners, by his excufing the guilty from puniſh- 
ment, and by his affii&ing and puniſhing a 
J perſon that is innocent in their ſtead ; becauſe 
the action itſelf, naturally and neceſſarily 
ſhews the contrary. That is, it ſhews (if 
t ſhews any thing) God's d:flike of the in- 
weent, and his approbation of the guilty, 
and ſuch a conduct is ſo far from diſcou- 
raging, that on the contrary, it 1s rather 
an encouragement to fin; ſeeing, upon the 
preſent ſuppoſition, it ſeems to be a matter 
of maifferency to God, (ſa he does but pu- 
uh) whether he puniſhes the guilty or the 
WJ mocent; or rather in the preſent caſe, the 
2M cateſt mark of reſpect, is ſhewn' to the 

| 0 efors of God's laws; becauſe he pu- 

as 1 es innocent, and lets the guilty go 


ed are. And, 
4 | | C x "| That 


[ 20 ] 

Tho' faith be conſidered as neceſſary to Wl ] 
render men ſharers in the benefits of Chriſt's Wl ; 
divine Miffion, as it leads them to repen- Wl « 
tance and amendment of life (which miſſion r 
he loft his life in maintaining, and fo by a WT i 
figure of ſpeech, men are ſaid to be ſharers Wl } 
in the benefits of Chriſt's death, when they t 
are ſharers in the benefits of that divine W a 
miſſion, which he laid down his life ton 
maintain, ) yet it is not their believing, when f. 
conſidered barely as an act of the under- ir 
ſtanding, but it is what that faith is intro- Wl c: 
ductive to, v2. their repenting and turning n 
to God, and bringing forth fruits meet for WM t! 
repentance, which is the true ground and Wl a 
reaſon of God's mercy, and loving kindneſs WI A 
to them. Faith in, or an aſſenting to the 
truth of any propoſition, whether human th 
or divine, when conſidered ab/traedly, can- pi 
not, in the nature of the thing, render men / m 
more or leſs pleaſing to God; becauſe, in this 
caſe, they are ſo far paſſive, as that if they 
attend to the ſubject, they cannot poſſibly 
think and judge otherwiſe of that propoſi 
tion than they do; and therefore it is 1 
pugnant to reaſin, that God ſhould make 
it the ground of his favour or diſpleaſure 
And, | E 

As the doctrines I have now been exM 
amining, are manifeſtly repugnant to rea/ong 
and therefore cannot be the truth of rh 9 
caſe; ſo if it could be made appear (which 


| . 
] think cannot be done) that thoſe doctrines 
are contained in the 1 revelation; then 
chat would be an evident proof, that that 
revelation could not poſſibly be divine. It 
is true, Chrift is ſaid to redeem us fo God by 
lis blood, and many lite expreſſions are con- 
tained in the New Teſament; but then theſe 


: are plainly figures of ſpeech, which were 
to not intended to be a foundation and ſupport 


for the doctrines I have now been conſider- 
ing. And as thoſe doctrines cannot be diſ- 


o- Wi covered by reaſon, becauſe they are repug- 
ns WT nant to it; fo, I think, what is urged on 
for WI this head, does not prove, that reaſon is not 


2 ſufficient guide in matters of religion. 
Again, | 
If it ſhould be farther urged, ſuppoſing 
chat repentance and reformation be the onl 
proper ground or reaſon of God's ſhewing 
mercy to the tranſgreſſors of his law; yet 
© this is what reaſon could not diſcover, at leaſt 
n could not come to any certainty that this 
& would be the caſe: 5 
l anſwer; that repentance and reformati- 
on are proper grounds of forgiveneſs is moſt 
evident to reaſon when diſcovered; and to ſay, 
chat reaſon cannot diſcover, what is moſt a- 
peeable to itſelf when diſcovered, is preſum- 
eng a point, without the leaſt ground for it. 
an And farther, to ſay that no man who was 
f che fit ute of divine revelation, ever did diſcern 
ric the fitneſs of ſuch a conduct, viz. of pardon- 
. | ing 
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ing a tranſgreſſor upon his repentance andi 
amendment of life, is venturing to ſay what F 


ſurely is not true. And if reaſon may be 


ſuppoſed capable of diſcovering the fitneſs IM 
of ſuch conduct, of which, Ithink, we may Ml 
be certain that it is; then reaſon may come Ml 


to a certainty, that this would be the caſe, 


with 'reſpe& to God and his ſinful creature: I 
upon their repentance and amendment of life ; 


becauſe reaſon aſſures us, that God will a1. 
ways do what is right and fit, and that he 
never will act otherwiſe. But admitting that 


| reaſon is uncapable of diſcerning the certain- 


ty of this point, and that ſuch certainty is 
neceſſary to pl 


der their preſent circumſtances ; then, I fay, 
that reaſon ought to have been ſufficient for 
this purpoſe, ſeeing divine revelation, which 
makes the diſcovery, has been w:thbeld from 
much the greateſt part of our ſpecies. The 
caſe is the ſame, with reſpe& to the An- 
ledge and certainty of the reſurrection of the 
body, and a judgment to come; of a future 
fate of rewards and puniſhments, and of the 
ferpetuity of theſe. For, if the knowledge 
and certainty of theſe, are neceſſary to engage 
mankind in the practice of their duty, as 


they are by the preſent conſtitution of things, 


unavoidably ſubjected to manifold and ſtrong 
temptations ; and if reaſon is uncapable of 


making fuch diſcoveries ; then, I ſay, that in 
*s HE | juſtice 


diſcovered, in order to engage 
mankind in the practice of their duty un- 


23] 
W juſtice and equity it ought, however, to be 
ſufficient for theſe purpoſes ; ſeeing (as I 
© aid before) divine revelation, which makes 
W theſe diſcoveries, has been withbeld from much 
che greateſt part of mankind. Again, 

If it ſhould be farther urged, /2fly, that 
© reaſon is not a ſufficient guide in matters of 
eeligion, as is evident from the fate of thoſe 


fe; oge3 and parts of the world, which have been 
al- zefitute of divine revelation ; who, having 

bn ny their reaſon to guide them, have run in- 
at 


to the moſt vile and abominable principles and 
fractices; of which my Lord Biſbop of Lon- 
din, in his ſecond letter to his clergy, has gi- 
ven a large and full account: 


un- I anſwer; it is true, that reaſonable crea- 
ay, WI tures, or creatures endowed with the uſe of 
for Will reaſon, when they neglect, or abuſe, or la 
ich BY zfide the »/e of that noble faculty, are /iab 
om to run into the moſt vile and abominable o- 
he BY pinions and practices; and this is abundant- 
ly evident from my Lord Biſhop of London's 
the WI account of this matter: but, that reaſon, 
% when duly and faithfully exerciſed, is not a 
the ſufficient guide in matters of religion, does by 
dge BY no means follow, from any thing which his 
age Lordſbip has advanced on this head. But 


| farther; ſuppoſing what my Lord Biſhop of 
London has urged, be to his purpoſe, and that 
it proves his point, viz. that reaſon is not a 
lufficient guide in matters of religion; yet 
then, I ſay, that it does not take off the _ 
b of 


[24 ] 
of my argument, For if the true ground of 
the pagan world's running into all thoſe vile 
and abominable opinions and practices, was 
the weakneſs and deficiency of reaſon to have 
directed and guided them better; then, ſure- 
ly, reaſon ought to have been ſufficient for 


this purpoſe; that ſo thoſe pagans might | 


have been prevented from running into ſuch 
extravagancies, or might have been nexcu/- 
able if they had: I fay, that in juſtice and 
equity, this ought to have been the caſe, ſee- 
ing thoſe pagans have been deſtitute of di- 

vine revelation. | 
Upon the whole, I think, I have made 
good the point I undertook ; and have ſhewn, 
that either reaſon is, or elſe that it ought to 
be, a ſufficient guide in. matters of religion, 
And if reaſoh ought to be a ſufficient guide 
in matters of religion (that is, if it be 7epug- 
nant to reaſon for the caſe to be otherwiſe; 
then this is a fair ſtep towards the proving 
it to be ſo. Amongſt the ſeveral arguments, 
which have been urged againſt the doctrine 
of abſolute election and reprobation, none, I 
think, has bore harder upon that doctrine 
than this, viz. that it is repugnant to reaſon, 
That is, it is anregſonable, that God ſhould 
make a ſpecies of creatures capable of future 
bliſs or torment, and that he ſhould pre-ordarn 
a few of that ſpecies to a ſtate of unſpeak- 
able and eternal happineſs, and the reſt of 
them to a ſtate of extream and LE mi- 
ery : 


[25] 
ſery: which determination is ſuppoſed to re- 
ſult ſolely from ſovereign and arbitrary plea- 


ſure, antecedent to, and independent of the 


behaviour of thoſe creatures, which might 
render them the proper objects of his appro- 
bation or diſlike. And as ſuch a procedure 
is unreaſonable in itſelf, and is thereupon re- 
pugnant to our natural notions of the Deity ; 
ſo this has been very u/tly eſteemed a con- 
clufrve argument againſt the truth of the a- 
foreſaid doctrine. In like manner, if it be 
unreaſonable, (of which, I think, every man 
s a judge, when the caſe is fairly propoſed 
to him). that God ſhould call a ſpecies of 
creatures into being, ſhould render them ac- 
countable: for their actions, and will reward 
or puniſh them in another world, according 
a they behave themſelves in this; and yet 
ſhould not furniſh them with a capacity, or 
power, which (when faithfully and duly ex- 
erciſed) is ſufficzent to diſcover what it is they 
are accountable for; what it is which will 
render them the proper objects of God's fa- 
Your or diſpleaſure; nor to diſcover thoſe mo- 
tyes to right behaviour, which are an equal 
balance to all the temptations that the pre- 
ent conſtitution of things unavoidably leads 
them into: I ſay, ſuch a conduct be re- 
pugnant to reaſon, and contrary to our na- 
ural notions of the Deity ;- then this is a 
god argument to prove, that it is not the truth 
of the caſe. But farther, | - 
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26 
I think, my Lord Biſbop of London allows, 
that reaſon is a judge in matters of revelati- 
on. That is, (if I underſtand the caſe right, 
and if hereby the purpoſes of ſuch a judge 
are anſwered to mankind, which ſurely his 
. Lordſhip muſt intend) reaſon is a judge in 
matters of revelation, in theſe four reſpects. 
Firſt, of the internal characters of a revela- 
tion, whether they are worthy of God. And, 
ſecondly, of the external evidence which at- 
tends a revelation, whether it ſufficiently 
proves that it came from God. And in this 
caſe, I would urge as above, viz. that either Wl « 
reaſon is, or elſe that it ought to be, a proper il g 
judge in theſe matters; becauſe otherwiſe v 
man has nothing to guard and ſecure him a- 4 
ainſt deluſion and impoſition. Thirdly, Rea-WMI L 
Nos 7s, or ought to be, a proper judge of the 5: 
enſe and meaning of divine revelation ; be- 
cauſe orherwiſe divine revelation may be 
come very hurtful to us. Thus, in the chr: 
ftian revelation, we are required to be carefu 


> Tc. ih Ac too am i= << 4 


1 


or nothing ; to take no thought for the morrow i G 
not to reſiſt evil; and the like: which pre #r 
cepts, if not under the direction and guid w. 
ance of reaſon, - may be very prejudicial an Fe 
hurtful to mankind. And which by the wall is 
ſhews, that reaſon, or the reaſon of things, ſh th 
a rule of action prior to that of revelation an 
Again, fourthly and laſtly, Reaſon is, or ug on 


to be, a proper judge of every part of th 
revelation, of which it is ſaid that it is d 
L vine 


[27] 


vine; | becauſe divinely inſpired men may 
pretend to be ſo, when that is not the caſe ; 
and therefore they are not abſolutely to be 
e relied upon. An inſtance of this, we have 
is in the old prophet mentioned 1 Kings xiv. 18. 
in He ſaid unto him, I am à prophet alſo as thou 


ts. art, and an angel ſpake unto me by the word of 


a- the Lord, ſaying, Bring him back with thee in- 
to thine houſe, that he may eat bread, and drink 
water ; but he hed unto bim. And that this 


tly inpoſtor was divinely inſpired, or had imme- 
his WJ diate communications with the Deity at /ome 
ner WI other times, and that too after he had been 
per WI guilty of this vile impoſition, is manifeſt from 
viſe g verſe 20, where it is ſaid, And it came to paſs 
 a-W «5 they ſat at the table, that the word of the 


the hack, &c. Here we ſee, not only that the 
be- poor credulous prophet loſt his fe by his cre- 
be dulity; but alſo, that divinely inſpired men 
brig are not abſolutely to be depended upon, in all 
fu that they may put upon us as the word of 
row Wh God. Credulous I call the P 
pre fropbet, becauſe, I think, that is al the fa 

10 which in reaſon he could be charged with. 


For as to his obedience to God's commands, it 


was plain he intended it thro' the whole, tho 
% 1 the oer prophet wickedly deceived him, 
tion and thereby betrayed him into a tranſgreſſi- 
auge on, if it may be ſo called. And ſeeing di- 
tha vinely inſpired men may deceive us, by pre- 
is 08 tending to have informations and inſtructions 
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1231 
from the Deity, when that is not the caſe, as 
is manifeſt in the inſtance above: therefore, 
I fay, that reaſon is, or elſe that it ought to 
be, a proper judge, not only of every revelation, 
of which it is ſaid that it is divine, but al- 
ſo of all the parts of every revelation, which 
comes forth under that character. What 1 
would obſerve is, that if we may juſtly con- 
clude, that reaſon is a proper judge in matters 
of revelation, becauſe, in reaſon and equity, 
it 0#ght to be ſo, (and which, I think, muſt 
be the foundation of my Lord Biſhop of Lon- 
dom s argument in the preſent caſe, ſuppoſing 
he were put upon the proof of this point; ) 
then, I ſay, that we may as fairly conclude, 
that reaſon is a /ufficient guide in matters of 
religion; becauſe, in juſtice and equity, that 
ought to be the caſe. To this I may add, that 
if reaſon be a proper judge in matters of re- 
velation (which, I think, is an allowed caſe); 
then, ſurely, no reaſon can be given, why it 
ſhould not be a ſufficient guide in matters of 
religion, ſeeing one ſeems to be as much 
within the province of reaſon as the other; 
and what is a proper qualification for the for- 
mer, ſeems equally to be a proper qualifica- 
tion for the latter. Beſides, if reaſon is af 
all a guide in matters of religion (which, I 
think, will not be denied); then, ſurely, it 
may be a ſiificient guide; becauſe one part of 
our duty is as agreeable to reaſon, and (for 
any thing that appears to the contrary) is 5 

| eaſy 
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ah to be diſcovered by it as another. How- 
ever, this 1s not the point I undertook to 


„maintain; that being only to ſhew (which, I 
„ WT think, I have done) that either reaſon ig, or 
- WH cle chat it ougbt to be, a ſufficient guide in 
h matters of religion. 


1 Before I leave the ſubject, I think it pro- 


1- r to obſerve, that whether I haye made 
rs Wi cood what I propoſed or not, (which muſt 
y, be ſubmitted to the judgment of my readers) 
it et this I know, that I have not intended to 


- injure divine revelation, or to ſerve the cauſe 
ng of infidelity hereby. Neither do I perctive, 
3) Wi that what I have here offered, can any way 
de, WI frve /uch purpoſes. All divine revelation 
of WI muſt be agreeable to reaſon ; for otherwiſe no 
nat external evidence can poſſibly prove it to be 
hat ine. And if all divine revelation be agree- 
re- le to reaſon ; then, ſurely, the ſhewing, or 
e); ¶ adeavouring to ſhew, that reaſon either it, 
y it or that it ovght to be, a ſufficient guide in 
5 of Watters of religion, cannot be injurious to di- 
ach ine revelation. Beſides, fh men who think 
er; ¶raſon to be a ſufficient guide in matters of 
for- rligion, and who think themſelves obliged 
1ca- Wo act agreeable to reaſon ; ſuch men, I ſay, 
sat can reap no advantage by d:/carding divine re- 
h, Ielation; becauſe reaſon does as much oblige 


7, it them to their duty, as any divine revelation 
7 of an do; and becauſe all obligations, ariſing 
(for tom revelation, are originally founded in rea- 
is as bon. And as for thoſe men whom reaſon will 


eaſy not 
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not oblige nor reſtrain, revelation is not like 
ly to have any great influence upon them 


The outcry, therefore, that is made upon 
the exalting of reaſon, (as it is called,) and 


the pretence that this is done to run dow 
divine revelation, and to ſerve the cauſe of. 
infidelity, is, Ichink, a mere invention; which 
' ſerves only to render thoſe perſons contemptif 

ble, who are for a reaſonable religion: that 
is, for a religion which is fit and proper foi. 
ſuch a rational creature as man is; and ſuch 
ſurely the chriſtian religion muſt be allowed 
to be. If religion and divine revelation ar 
In any danger of ſuffering from this quarter 
the danger muſt ariſe, not from the exalti27M 
but from the depreſſing of reaſon. For if tholeF 
to whom the inſtruction of mankind in mat 
ters of religion and divine : revelation, is 
committed, are diſpoſed to captivate the n 
derſtandings and conſciences of the people, and 
thereby make themſelves maſters of thoig 
whom they are appointed to ſerve, (whic 
ſometimes hath been the caſe, and therefore 
ought carefully to be guarded againſt; W 
then they repreſent religion, and divine re 
velation in a darꝶ and a myſterious dreſs, there 
by to make the greater advantage upon thei 
weakneſs and ignorance of the people. And Fo. 
then reaſon is to be depreſſed as much as i of 
can be; becauſe its light tends to diſpel the 
miſt which they are for introducing. Andf 
| by this means, religion and divine revelatio 


ar 


[ 3x ] 
Ine made ſubſervient nat to the gond and bes 
et, but to the hurt and damage of man- 


don kind ; and are indeed, only /falking-horſes to 
and the pride and avarice of thofe, who aſſume 
wolf to themſelves the ſole power of teaching and 


© cxplaining them. A fad inſtance of this we 
have in the church of Rome; in which, as 
WI 72a/or is laid afide, ſo religion is ſunk into 
= the dregs of paganiſm. And as the under- 
ſandings and conſciences of the people are 
WT captivated to their pretended guides; ſo all 
s made ſubſervient to gratify the %s, and 
ons, and avarice of a vicious clergy. Ought 
dot Proteſtants therefore to be upon their 
ward, when reaſon is attacked ? ſeeing that 
every depreſſion of reaſon is a ſtep to popery ; 
Ind ſeeing that reaſon is our only ſecurity a- 
gainſt it. Certain it is, that when reaſon is 
lid aſide in matters of religion and divine 


an revelation, then theſe may be molded into e- 
. eery ſhape, and made to ſerve every purpoſe. 
hic 


Let me then intreat my fellow Proteſtants, 
eſpecially the Jaity, to contend for, and hold 
laſt their reaſon, and to follow its guidance 


e ren matters of religion, and divine revelation : 
nere this being their beſt ſecurity againſt popery, 
1 the 

Andi For if once we let go our reaſon in matters 
* a of religion and divine revelation, we are in. 
1 Long 


danger of being captivated to the /ze of Rome, 


the 


which ſome. think gains ground among vs. 


or to a body of Clergy who may be equally 
Murious to us. The power of the clergy in 
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the church of Rome, which hath done ſo much 
miſchief in the world, did not ſpring up in 
a day; but it aroſe gradually, (ſuch power 
being too monſtrous to be put upon the 
world at once,) and this may be the caſe a- 
mongſt Proteſtants, if timely care be not taken 
to prevent it. However, whether we of this 
nation may have any ;7u/t ground to apprehend 
danger, is out of the reach of my enquiry, 
What I would obſerve is, that others harm 
ought to be our warning: and that we, as 
well as all other proteſtants, ought to be upon 
our guard; eſpecially when reaſon is attack- 
ed, the free uſe thereof being our beſt pre- 
ſervative and ſecurity againſt all corruption 
and impoſition in matters of religion, and di- 
vine revelation. And that as the intereſt of 
the clergy ſeems to be diſtinct from the com- 
mon intereſt of mankind ; ſo it is the intereſt, 
and ought to be the care of all ſocieties, not 
to be brought under the power of any body 
of clergy whatſoever. 5 


SOME 


| * 


SOME 


IREFLECTIONS 


UPON 


The comparative excellency and uſeful- 
neſs of moral and poſitive duties. 


S moral and poſitive duties are, in 
a late controverſy, put in compe- 
tition with reſpect to their excel- 
lency, &c. And as it is a pointin 
diſpute to which of theſe the preference 
ought to be given, ſo I have thought pro- 
per to make a few reflections on this ſubject, 
becauſe, I think, it is a matter which nearly 
concerns mankind. And that I may be fully 
underſtood I will ſhew what I. mean by mo- 
nal, and what by poſitive, duties; and what 
are the true grounds of our obligation to 
obedience in either caſe ; and thereby ſet the 
point in queſtion in as clear a light as I can. 

By moral duties, I underſtand the perfor- 


mance of ſuch actions as are in them- 
| E ſelves 
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ſelves right and fit to be performed by every 
intelligent being, or moral agent, in equal 
circumſtances; which fitneſs reſults ſolely 
from the nature and reaſon of things, when 
' conſidered abſtractedly from, and antecedent 
to any promulged law, whether human or 
divine. And that there is ſuch a fitneſs and 
unfitneſs ariſing from, and founded in the 
natural and eſſential differences in things, 
when conſidered abſtractedly from, and ante- 
cedent to the determination of any intelligent 
being concerning them, is, I think, as clear 
and evident as that the whole is equal to all 
its parts, or as any other ſelf-evident propoſi- 
tion. And to ſuppoſe a power in God to 
conſtitute ſuch a difference, when there is 
none 1n nature, is very abſurd ; for as right 
and wrong, good and evil, truth and error, 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe a natural difference in 
things, (take away the difference and there WM ar 
can be no ſuch diſtinction, crooked and MI n 
| ſtrait cannot take place without a diffe- un 
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rence in nature) ſo to ſuppoſe a power nM bl 
God to conſtitute ſuch a difference, when w. 
there is none in nature, is to ſuppoſe tha m 
things can differ while they are alike, which di. 
1s a contradiction. ph 
Pleaſure and pain are plainly diſtin analy is 
different in nature, the one is naturally tha an 
object of our choice, and the other of ou mi 
averſion and ſhunning; and this is mani na 


feſtly the caſe when conſidered abſtracted) 
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from and antecedent to any divine deter mi- 
nation concerning them. And as plea- 
ſure is manifeſtly preferable to pain, ſo the 
communicating of pleaſure is preferable to 
the communicating of pain, when theſe are 
confidered fimply in themſelves, and ab- 
ſtractedly from any other conſideration. 
There may, indeed, be caſes fo circumſtanc- 
ed, as that the communicating of pain may 


be preferable to the communicating of plea- 


ſure; but this does not ariſe from pains be- 
ing preferable to pleaſure, when conſidered 
abſtractedly, but only from the particular 
circumſtances of thoſe caſes. And when, 1 
ſay, that the communicating of pleaſure is 
preferable to the communicating of pain, 
my meaning is, that the communicating of 
pleaſure is an action which, in itſelf, is Kind 
and good; it is commendable and praiſe- 
worthy; and therefore, in reaſon, is right 
and fit to be performed: Whereas the com- 
municating of pain is an action which is 
unkind and evil, it is diſapproveable and 
blame-worthy; and therefore, in reaſon, is 
wrong and unfit, and conſequently the for- 
mer is preferable to the latter. And this 
difference betwixt the communicating of 
pleaſure and pain, and the preference which 


is due to the former, does not ariſe from 


any law of God, or from any divine deter- 
mination concerning them, but from the 
natural and effential differences in things, 


24 and 


e 

and muſt and will always be the ſame, whe- 
ther God interpoſes and determines any thing 
concerning them, or not. * So that, from 
the natural and eſſential differences in things 
ariſes a rule of action, which all intelligent 
beings, or moral agents, ought, in reaſon, 
to direct and govern their behaviour by. 

Beſides, admitting the ſuppoſition, that 
wiſdom and folly, right and wrong, good 
and evil, juſt and unjuſt, Sc. are not found- 
ed in nature, but depend upon the will of 
God to conſtitute what ſhall be each of 
theſe: then, I ſay, that God might, if he 


had pleaſed, have reverſed theſe; that is 


he might have conſtituted what is wrong to 
have been right, what is unjuſt to have 
been juſt, what is evil to have been good, 
and the like, If it ſhould be ſaid, that God 
could not have done this, becauſe then he 
would not have been God; I anſwer, if by 
his not being God be meant he would not 
have been wiſe, juſt, good, Gc. which is 
the moral character of that being whom we 
characterize by the term God: then, I ſay, 


that God would have been God in that caleY 
equally as much as now. That is, he would$ 
then have been equally juſt, wiſe, and good, 
if he had conformed his actions to what 
he had then arbitrarily conſtituted to be 


Juſtice, wiſdom, and goodneſs, as he no 


* See Supplement to the Previaus Queſtion, page 35, 36,37 


Or my Collectian of Trac, page 233, 234. 
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juſt, wiſe, and good, by his his now con- 


« forming his actions to what he has now 
m arbitrarily conſtituted to be each of theſe. 
ps But if by God's not being God, be 
nt meant his being deſtitute of that wiſdom, 


n, juſtice, and goodneſs, which is in itſelf in- 
trinſically ſuch, and which is, in reality, the 


at true and proper moral character of the Deity, 
od and which renders him the moſt lovely and 
d- amiable of all beings; then this plainly ſup- 
of poſes, that all theſe are founded in nature, 
of and are what they are, vig. wiſdom, juſtice, 


goodneſs, Sc. antecedent to, and indepen- 
dent of any divine determination concerning 


to them. And, 

we Here I beg leave to obſerve, what a deſpe- 
od, rate game ſome men are diſpoſed to play in 
30d order to gain'a dominion over the underſtand- 
he WM ings and conſciences of the people: (which 
by WW tyranny we of this nation are happily deli- 
not WM vered from, and from which may we always 
| 5] be erin” namely, they' will venture to 
we render morality, and all religion, uncertain 
ſay, and precarious, by giving up and diſown- 
caſe ing the principle upon which all argument 
ld and reaſoning, with reſpect to theſe, is found- 
0d, <d, and fo riſque the whole rather than loſe 


their point. For if right and wrong, juſt 
and unjuſt, wiſdom and folly, good and evil, 
have no foundation in nature, and if it de- 
pends upon the will of God what ſhall or 
ſhall not conſtitute each of theſe; then it 
muſt ſurely be allowed, that all theſe ſtand 


upon 


2 
upon a very precarious bottom; becauſe God 
may be conſtantly altering his will, and his 
determinations, with reſpect to them: that 
is, what God conſtitutes to be wiſe and good 
to day, he may conſtitute to be fooliſh 
evil to morrow, for any thing we know, and 
or for any grounds we have, from which we 
may juſtly conclude the contrary; ſo that we 
can never come to any certainty what is 
right and what is wrong, what is pleaſing and 
what is diſpleaſing to God, and the like; be- 
cauſe we Have no certain principle to reaſon 
from, with reſpect to them, and conſequent- 
ly the foundation of morality, and all religi- 
on, muſt be deſtroyed. | 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that as it depends up- 
on the will of God to conſtitute what ſhall 


be good or evil, juſt or unjuſt, right or wrong, 


Sc. to his creatures; ſo he will always de- 
clare what his determinations are with re- 
ſpect to them; which declaration we are to 
rely upon, and reaſon from, at all times, and 
in all caſes: and if at any time he ſhould 
alter or change ſuch his determinations, with 
reſpect to theſe, then he will declare or make 


- known his will, with reſpect to ſuch altera- 


tion. I anſwer, that God: will thus reveal 
his will, as aforeſaid, is preſumed without 
the leaſt ground: for, as upon the preſent 
ſuppoſition, there is no principle in nature to 
diſpoſe him to it; ſo there is no external 
power which can force him, and conſequent- 
2 
: 
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ly we can have no certainty that he will 
make any ſuch declaration. Beſides, we can- 
not, upon the 288 ſuppoſition, form any 
judgment, with reſpect to a revelation, whe- 
ther it be divine or not; becauſe we cannot 
poſſibly have any previous principle to rea- 
ſon from, with regard to it. ö 

If it ſnould be ſaid, that every intelligent 


being (the ſupreme being only excepted) has 


a particular ſelf-intereſt of its own, diſtinct 
and different from the particular ſelf-intereſt 
of every other intelligent being, and that the 
particular ſelf-intereſt of every intelligent be- 
ing 1s the ground and foundation, and the 
rule and meaſure of wiſdom and folly, of 
juit and unjuſt, of right and wrong, of good 
and evil, to every ſuch being ; and conſe- 
quently he is truly juſt, wiſe, and good, who 
ſtrictly and inviolably purſues his own par- 
ticular ſelf-intereſt, in diſtinction from, and 
in oppoſition to the particular intereſt of any, 
or the united intereſt of all other intelligent 
beings: and he is truly fooliſh, unjuſt, and 
evil, who prefers the particular intereſt of 
any, or the united intereſt of all intelligent 
beings to his own in any caſe : and there- 
fore it would be fooliſh, unjuſt, and evil, for 
a man to deny himſelf any enjoyment, or to 
ſuffer the leaſt pain or evil of any kind, for 
the ſake of another, or for the ſake of the 
publick, except he were ſure that his Ons 
58 lo 
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loſs would be ſufficiently recompenced to 
him hereafter. 2h 

Before I return an anſwer to what is here 
urged, I ſhall make one or two previous ob- 
ſervations. viz. fir/t, that ſelfiſhneſs is not an 
appetite or paſſion, (which are immediate 
excitements to action) but it is a principle 
which men are to reaſon from and to govern 
their preſent and future behaviour by. Second- 


ly, that tho ſelfiſhneſs be a proper principle of | 


action to intelligent beings, yet it is not, 
nor ought not to be, the ſole principle of 
action in them; becauſe there is another 
principle, vig. benevolence, which is equally 
as natural, and as reaſonable. And as both 
theſe principles are founded in reaſon; ſo, 
when either of them is carried to an extream, 
it becomes unreaſonable. And conſequently 
there may be caſes in which acting from 
either of theſe principles may be reaſon- 
able, and that the contrary to either of 
them may be unreaſonable. And, 

Here I will conſider this world as our 
all, and exclude futurity out of the queſti- 
on. And in this view of the caſe, I think, 
it will appear that benevolence is a proper 
foundation or principle of action to intel- 
ligent beings; and that benevolent actions, 
when they come in competition with ſelfiſh- 
neſs, are in ſome inſtances worthy of ra- 
tional creatures, tho' in other inſtances 


the caſe may be otherwiſe, That bene- 
| vo- 
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volence is a proper foundation, or princi- 
ple of action, to intelligent beings, is a- 
bundantly evident from what I have already 
obſerved, viz. that the communicating of 
happineſs is preferable to the communicating 
of miſery; and that the communicating of 


happineſs is an action which in itſelf is kind 


and good, it is commendable and praiſe- 
worthy; and therefore it is fit and reaſona- 
ble to be performed, and conſequently be- 
nevolence is a proper principle of action 
to man, as well as to all other intelligent 


beings, ſuppoſing this world were his all. 
And 


* 
That benevolent actions, when they come 
in competition with ſelfiſhneſs, are, in ſome 
inſtances, worthy of rational creatures, will 
be evident, by giving a caſe or two in which 
they plainly appear to be ſo,. and in which 
the contrary plainly appears to be other wiſe. 


As thus; ſuppoſing one man denies himſelf 


the enjoyment of a low degree of pleaſure, 
or chuſes to undergo a low degree of pain, 
for a very ſhort ſpace of time, thereby to 
remove from anather a violent fit of the gour, 
or ſtone, or the like, without any view of 
pleaſure .or advantage to himſelf, either in 


this world, or the world to come; in this 


cale, I think, it would be not only a kind 
and generous, but alſo a reaſonable action; 


cauſe, / it appears to me, that the end is 


vorthy of the means by which it is _— 
ed. 
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ed. And as generoſity, in this inſtance, would 
be fit and reaſonable ; ſo ſelfiſhneſs, if it were 
made the governing principle of action, would, 
in this caſe, be carried to an extream, and 
would be unfit and unreaſonable, Again; 
ſuppoſe a man, in order to procure to him- 
ſelf a low degree of ſhort-lived pleaſure, or 
to avoid a low degree of momentary pain, 
ſhould bring upon many others the moſt in- 
tenſe and durable pain and miſery ; in this 
caſe ſelfiſhneſs would be carried.to an extream, 
and would be thereby unreaſonable ; and its 
contrary, viz. benevolence, would be fit and 
reaſonable; that is, it would be fit and rea- 
ſonable for a man to prefer the much greater 
good of many, to ſo trifling a good to him- 
ſelf, when theſe come in competition ; and 


this would be the caſe, ſuppoſing this world | 


were his all. And, 

If any farther enquiry ſhould be made, 
wherein the reaſonableneſs or unreaſonable- 
neſs of ſuch actions lie; the anſwer is, that 
the actions beſpeak or ſhew themſelves to be 
ſo; and that, in the nature of the thing, 
they do not admit of being ſhewn to be fo 


any other way. And if, in the inſtances a- 


bove, thoſe actions are either reaſonable or 
unreaſonable, as aforeſaid, ſuppoſing futuri- 
ty be excluded out of the queſtion ; then there 
may be other caſes in which the chuſing to 
undergo greater ſelfdenial, or greater, or more 
durable pain, in order to promote the good 


of 
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of others, without any view of pleaſure orad- | 
vantage to one's ſelf, either preſent or future, | 
may be fit and reaſonable alſo. Tho' I grant 
that benevolence may be carried to an ex- ; 
tream, and thereby become unreaſonable, as 
when a man chuſes ta undergo great and du- i 
rable pains himſelf, merely to procure a low | 
degree of ſhort-lived pleaſure to another; in ; 
this caſe benevolence would be carried to an | 


extream, and would be unfit and unreaſon- , ,/, 
able. I do not here take upon me to pointy. / w_ 


ſerve is, that both ſelfiſhneſs and benevolence”,, +. 
are founded in reaſon; and are, therefore, „, 4. ; 
proper principles of action to man, ſuppoling 4... A 
this world were his all; and that there are 
caſes in which either of theſe may be carried 
to an extream, and thereby become unrea- 
ſonable; and conſequently there may be caſes 
in which ſelfiſhneſs oughr, in reaſon, to give 
place to benevolence; and that there may be 
other caſes in which benevolence ought, in 
reaſon, to give place to ſelfiſhneſs, So that 
neither ſelkfanet, nor benevolence, are the 
ground and foundation, and the rule and 
meaſure of wiſdom and folly, of right and 
wrong, of good and evil, &c. to. intelli- 
Frog beings ; bur it is that principle of rea- 
on which reſults from the natural and eſſen- by 
tial differences in things that is the ground 
and foundation of all, and by which both 

F 2 ſelfiſn- 
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ſelfiſhneſs and benevolence are to be directed 
and governed. 
Having thus ſhewn how the caſe would 
ſtand, ſuppoſing this world were our all; I 
now proceed to conſider how it will be, ſup- 
poſing a future ſtate, in which God will re- 
ward and puniſh us, according. to our beha- 
viour here. And here I obſerve, that. the 
proſpect and certainty of a future ſtate of re- 
wards or puniſhments, does not naturally 
and neceflarily exhibit to us another law, or 
rule of action, different and oppoſite to what 
would have been a rule of action to us, ſup- 
poſing this world to have been our all; but, 
on the contrary, what is fit and reaſonable, 
and therefore our duty, upon one ſuppoſition, 
is and muſt be equally the ſame upon the o- 
ther. And the reaſon is evident, becauſe a 
rule of action is, in order of nature, before 
the ſanctions which are annexed to enforce 
it, the reaſonableneſs of which rule is, or 
ought to be, the ground and foundation of 
thoſe ſanctions. That is, a law, or rule of 
action, does not become reaſonable, by having 
great and valuable things promiſed to thoſe 
who keep it, and ſevere and terrible things 
threatned to thoſe who break it; but it is 
becauſe the law is fit and reaſonable in itſelf, 
that thoſe ſanctions are annexed, to excite 
and lead men on to a ready compliance with 
it. This, I ſay, is, or ought to be the caſe; 
and it is fo with reſpect to all wiſe and juſt 
adminiſtrations, And, 45 
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As ſelfiſhneſs and beneyolence are each of 
them proper principles of action in man, each 
of which is reaſonable when kept within due 
bounds, and each of which is unreaſonable 
when carried to an extream ; ſo the reaſon- 
ableneſs, or unreaſonableneſs of either of theſe, 


does not ariſe from any natural relation they 
ſtand in to futurity, but from the particular 


circumſtances of each caſe. And therefore 
each of theſe will be reaſonable, or unrea- 
ſonable, whether we take a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments into the queſtion, or 
not. Thus,as in the inſtances mentioned above, 
ſuppoſing one man denies himſelf the enjoy- 
ment of a low degree of pleaſure, or chuſes 


to undergo a low degree of pain for a very 


ſhort ſpage of time, thereby to remove from 
another a violent fit of the gout, or ſtone, 
or the like, ſuch an action is reaſonable ; and 
it is equally ſo, whether we take futurity in- 
to the queſtion, or not. Again, ſuppoſe a 
man, in order to procure to himſelf a low 
degree of ſhort-lived pleaſure, or to avoid a 
low degree of momentary pain, ſhould bring 
upon many others the moſt intenſe and. du- 
table pain and miſery; in this caſe ſelfiſhneſs 
would be carried to an extream, and ſuch an 
action would be very unreaſonable ; and it 
would be equally ſo, whether we take a fu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments into 
the queſtion, or not. And, 


As 
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As the reaſonableneſs, or unreaſonableneſs 
of our preſent behaviour, ariſes from our 
acting ſuitably or unſuitably to the preſent 
relations and circumſtances we are under, 
and nat from what we may enjoy or ſuffer 
Hereafter; ſo God, conſidered as the gover- 
nor of the moral world, if he will be God 
(to uſe the language of a late writer; ) that 
is, if he will act the part of a wiſe, juſt, 
and good Being, then he muſt and will en- 
courage, and promote, by his promiſes, a rea- 
ſonable behaviour, and no other; and he will 
diſcourage, by his threatnings, an unreaſon- 
able behaviour, and that only, in his crea- 
tures; that is, he will command, encourage, 
and promote ſuch ſelfiſhneſs, and ſuch 5 
as is under the direction and government of 
reaſon, when conſidered abſtractedly from his 
anterpoſition ; and he will forbid, diſcourage, 
and condemn ſuch ſelfiſhneſs, and ſuch only, 
as is unreaſonable, when conſidered abſtract- 
edly, as aforeſaid. And the ſame with reſpect 
to benevolence. So that if God, in the go- 
vernment of the moral world, acts the part 
of a juſt, wiſe, and good Being (which moſt 
certain he does) then he does not intend, by 
his threatnings and promiſes, to exhibit to us 
another law, or rule of action, different and 


oppoſite to what would have been a rule of + 
action to us, and our duty, ſuppoſing this wi 
' + world to have been our all; but on the eon- 


trary, he intends, by his threatnings and 123 
8 miles, 
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miſes, to excite and lead us on to a reaſon- 
able ſervice; and which would have been e- 
I qually reaſonable, and our duty, whether he 
Y interpoſed and gave any threatnings and pro- 
T, WH miſes, or not. 

Having made the precedent obſervations, 
which, I think, are very material to the main 


od point which I have now under conſideration ; 
at I return to the objection, which ſuppoſes that 
ſt, J {fiſhneſs is the ground and foundation, and 
che rule and meaſure of wiſdom and folly, 
of right and wrong, &c. to all intelligent be- 
"ll ings, who have a particular ſelf-intereſt of 
n cheir own, and which is plainly the caſe of 
a- man ; and conſequently, that ſelfiſhneſs is, 
"th and ought to be, the ſole principle of action 
> WW to him. Now, tho' theſe principles are ma- 


13 therefore no reaſoning from them can be con- 
13 duſive; yet, for argument ſake, I will ad- 


upon that ſuppoſition. And accordingly, 
I obſerve, that if ſelfiſhneſs is the ground 
and foundation, and the rule and meaſure of 


good and evil, &c. to all intelligent beings, 
and conſequently is the ſole principle of ac- 
tion in man; then it is ſo, either in the na- 
ture of the thing, or elſe it becomes ſo by 
che will and appointment of God. And 
whether it be the one or the other, (ſeeing 
our preſent behaviour has no neceſſary con- 


nifeſtly falſe, as I have ſhewn above, and 
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mit them, and ſee how the caſe will ſtand 


right and wrong, of wiſdom and folly, of 
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amply rewarding, in 4 

thoſe wi a the moſt felt part in this 
world, ſeeing our preſent behaviour has no 
neceſſary connection with futurity, as I ob- 
ſerved above, And he will ſhew the greateſt 
| diſlike, 
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diſlike, by ſeverely puniſhing, in another 
world, thoſe who a& the moſt generous part 
as to this. Selfiſhneſs, with regard to this 
world, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, ought 
to have the greateſt encouragement from 
God; and it would be manifeſtly wrong in 
him to offer any thing, whether it regards 
this life or another, which might check or 
reſtrain it. And, | 25 

As to publick good, we can have no rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe that God would pay ſuch re- 
gard to it, as to require any of his creatures 
to deny themſelves on its account; becauſe, 
in ſo doing, he muſt act contrary either to 
the nature of things, or to his own determi- 


nations with reſpect to them. Publick good, 


when it ſtands oppoſed to private good (up- 
on the preſent ſuppoſition) has nothing va- 
luable in it to recommend it to the choice, 
either of God or man, but the contrary. And 
therefore, to ſuppoſe that God would thus 
work upon the hopes and fears of his crea- 
tures, by promiſing them the greateſt rewards, 
and by threatning them with the ſevereſt pun- 
iſhments in another world, in order to in- 
duce and engage them to act a part here, 
which is either unnatural and wrong in it- 
ſelf, or elſe is become ſo by a divine deter- 
mination, and that too in the purſuit of an 
end, v7z. publick good, which is not worthy 
of the choice of either, this ſuppoſition ſure- 


ly is monſtrouſly abſurd.” And how favour- 
G able 


0 


30 
able ſoever this doctrine may be to Hobbiſm; 
yet, ſurely, it is very injurious to the chfiſti- 
an religion; for, upon the preſent ſuppoſiti- 
on, the chriſtian revelation oould not poſſibly 
have come from God, becauſe it promiſes 
the greateſt rewards to the generous (that is, 
to the moſt vicious perſons) and to the moſt 
ſelfiſh as to this world, (that is, to the moſt 
vertuous perſons) it threatens the ſevereſt 
puniſhments ; which, upon the preſent ſup- 
poſition, is manifeſtly running croſs to na- 
ture, or to that order of things vhich God 
hath conſtituted; and therefore ſuch a reve- 
lation cannot poſſibly be divine. 

If it, ſhould be ſaid, that the promiſes of 
the , goſpel are annexed to ſuch actions as 
are ſubſervient to the good of others, or of 
the publick ; and theſe actions are not conſi- 
dered as the produce of generoſity, but of 
ſelfiſhneſs, and that a man becomes entitled 
to thoſe promiſes only when he: performs Wh "* 
thoſe actions, on condition, and in expecta- m 
tion of being ſufficiently rewarded for hem: U 
and therefore if he performs choſe actions E 
without any view to ſuch a reward, then he - 
is fo far from being entitled ito: choſe pro- ha 
miſes, that, on the contrary, heideferves' to le 
be ſeyerely chaſtized for his follpe (2 

I anſwer.;, this, is a very ſad, as well as 4 b 
very falfe repreſentation of the chriſtian re- N 
velatibn; wherein the promiſes, which are at 
made to perſons who purſue the good — 0 

er thers, 
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chers, and who deny themſelves for the fake 


|, to ptomiſe the happineſs of aflothe * 
vorld to thaſe who (by acting contrary to” 
54 nture, or to a divine determination) purſue 
e publick happineſs here; ſo that, upon 
he preſent ſuppoſition, the chtiſtian revela- 
on cannat poſſibly be divine. 


c of the publick, are made to them Gilly, 'as 
. thoſe actions are the produce of love, that 
15 of good will to mankind; and thoſe pro- 
„ miſes no otherwiſe belong to them, than as 
„ cheir actions flow from this generous princi- 
a ge. And cherefore St. Paul faith of himfelf, 
cla: i, be gave all bis goods to feed the poor, 
{& Wl and i, be gave his body to be burned, and bad 
p- nat charity, or a benevolent and (generous 
i. Wl i£mper of mind, it would profit bim nothing ; 
d che promiſes of the Foſpel would then 
not belong to him. Beſides, if ſelfiſh- 
| neſs is the ground and foundation, and the 
of Wl rule and meaſure! of wiſdom and folly, of 
as 800d and evil, c. and conſequently. is the 
of only proper rule of action to intelligent be- 
{6 lings; then, I ſay, as before, that ſeeing our 
of Wl preſent behaviour has no neceſſary connecti- 
ed on with another world; therefore God, if he 
ms WM wquld act ſuitably! to his character as God, 
ba- muſt and would recommend and encourage, 
m: y his promiſes, ſuch felfiſhneſs only, as has 
jns iegard to this world. Neither is there any, 
he principle in nature which can diſpoſe God to 
ro. have annadgard to the publick good ; much 
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(which, in reality is the moſt valuable (if noi 
* carried to an extfeam) when it comes in com 
e with {lfſhnefs,) as a childiſh ane 
305 ooliſh thing ; ſo that a man would be : 
ol, and a 'blockheds, to deny Hhitnſelf' an 


leaſt enjoyment, or to undergo” any the 


* | 
m7 1 abour or pain for the ſake of another 
ar 1 r for. the ſake of the publick, were he no 
_ ſore to be ſufficiently recompenced for it it 
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* „ghet world. And if this principle be uni 
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fool, Sc. Who would not rob, and ſtea 
Ang d cur, throats, and be guilry of every ou 
Ne 1150 which lay in the way of his intereff 
* Jo: there not the « 17 in in world, a 


IN in anothe to reſtrain him. 
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of Ie 18 a rule” of action, founded 
* Phe: i.e 99 things, which every A 


anſwer the purpoſes of a law to 
as it is what they ought to ea cit ac- 
tions hy at preſent, and as i 

they will be judged hereafter. Bür tlie ere 


(viz, from a natural ſenſe of "lg 
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being ovght,. in reaſon, to direct and 


his actions by, (the firſt Cauſe 0 a Me 8. 


as he is an intelligent Being, not excepted) 


= this rule 18 called the law of nature; be- 
cauſe it naturally and neceſſarily reſults from 


the nature, and the eſſential differences in 
— And it is called a lau, not as being 


the commandment of a ſuperior, but as it is 
a rule of action to intelligent beings, and fo 
it . the purpoſes of a law to them. 
And thus St. Pat anz ers it, Rom. i ii. 12. 


For as many as have finned without law, ſhall 
periſh, without law, That is, as many as 


have. finged, and thereby rendered themſelves 


worthy of. puniſhment, who have not bad 


any law given them by their Creator (which 
was the caſe of the Gentile world) ſuch men 
ſhall be judged by, and be condemned for 
the breach of that law, or rule of action, 
which is founded in the reaſon of things. 
Here pe, ſee. St. Paul plainly ſuppoſes — 


rule of action to be a law to manki 
which comes to the ſame, he 9 92 & it el 


1," vis. 


is thatby which 


Fir | nohen, the Gentiles. wha bave not 

(viz. the law of Moſes, nor any 

given them by their Creator) +1 * nature 
h _— 


tle is. yet more particular, at Magic 2 6 65 
law 
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of good and evil, Cc.) the thin s contained in 
the lam (vis. the law given them God, 


the aw: of God being founded on, and con- 


formed to the reaſon of things) theſ having net 


. theailaw (viz, havinginot any law given them 
by God) are a lau unto themſebues; (Viz, are con- 
ſoious to thentſelves of a law, or rule of action, | 


founded in the nature of things, which 


ought to be governed by) whiab forw the work of 


the\ low. aritten in their hearts (that is, as the 
la of God is founded on, and con Hor med ts the 
reaſon of things; ſo this principle of ſelf-con- 
ſciouſneſs ſhews, that God's la w is for ſum and 
ſuhſtance written and impreſſed upon every 


man "8d 
witneſs, and their thoughts," * mean while, 


either + neciyfang, or elſe Serbe one nber. | 
(That is, the S who had no law g- 
ven them by God, were yet conſcious to 


themſclves of acting agreeably with, or con- 
traty to that rule of action, fouftded in the 


natate af things, and in the mean while( that is, 
befdre the day of judgmen 3 thoughts 


acquitted or condemned chem accordingly.) 
I in ihould be ſaid}; that the IA of na- 


ture is the late of God; T anſwer, that it is 


the lay of. G as it is that rule of Acton, 
byixchich God always directs and governs his 
behaxiqur zyowrkrds his creatures,” And it is 


— adopts it, and makes it his, 
agu rule of action to his ſubjects 
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world), al God's laws: being founded" upon 5 
and conformed to it. But it d not God 
law as founded ſolely on his will and co 
mandment; becauſe it is, and! ought to be, 
a la or rule of action to all intelligent Bes 
ings, Whether God wits or commanded itz 
or not. And, Nr ch ni bobauot 
This law of ere is, in 8 of nature, 
aboye and before all other laws, it being the 
ground and. foundation of them; all Jaws, 
and government, whether human or divine," 


by Y 4 * % _—_ TY hs. —— 5 Y 


being originally founded, not in a ſuperiori- 
ty of power, but in the reaſon of things, as 
0 aforeſaid. And as government itſelf e 
ed in the reaſon of things; ſo all authority, 
Ut and all laws, flowing from it, ought to 
n directed and governed by this original, 4 
- primary law. of nature. It being a manifeſt” 
1 abſurdity, to ſuppoſe, chat any lawvygiver can. 
R in reaſon; have a right to collate what 1s 
N not fit nor reaſonable to be commanded :? 
And this, is manifeſtly the caſe, wich reſpecr 
to all laws, and all —— ů — 
; man ot divine, It being equally as unreal. 


ſonable and unfit, that God fhould make an 
op unreaſonable law, - or a law which anſwers: . 
s l 200d; end, as that any other latugiver {hould\'* 
is at thus, ſecing the — ——— is and 
„ ousgbt to be, as much a rule of action to hing 
bs as to any other intelligent being. God 1 
al deed is our Creator, and 2s:he:called h. 
dj to being without our conſent, fo hereby he 
became 
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became our common parent, and the natural 


En of our happineſs: and hereby he 
in reaſon, a right to govern us, not by 
making what law he pleaſes, but only to 
rule us for our good; it being very unequal 
and unreaſonable, that he ſhould exerciſe any 
other authority over us, ſeeing his calling us 
into being, or his being poſſeſſed with ſuch 
power, as we are not able to reſiſt, does not 
alter the nature of things, by making that 
fit and reaſonable hich otherwiſe would 

not be ſo. And, | 
As this rule of action is founded in the 
reaſon. of things; ſo our obligation to obe- 
dience is founded on the fame principle. That 
is, we are, in reaſon, obliged to yield obe- 
dience to this law, ſuppoſing no * 
law had ever been given to mankind. Thus 
the grateful acknowledgement of a favour 
received, and the making a grateful return 
for it to proper perſons, and under proper 
circumſtances (when and where ſuch returns 
can be made) are duties which every intel- 
ligent being is, in reaſon, obliged to perform, 
when conſidered abſtractedly from, and an- 
tecedent to any promulged law of any kind. 
For whatever, in reaſon, becomes a law to 
iatelligent beings, thoſe beings will, for the 
ſame reaſon, be obliged to yield obedience 
to that law. And where there is no reaſon 
for a command, there can be no reaſon for 
our complying with it, except it be = pru- 
| entia 
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dentials one of avoiding the evil, which 


otherwiſe Our diſobedience may bring upo 
us] And this is the calf of all . whe: 


| cher human or divine. That i 18, Our obl liga 
| tn v0 Obedience, in any caſe, dots Not 
| ariſes) from the things being commanded, 
8 
1 


No being! fic; and reaſonable upon ſome 
acooutitior other when, all things are f 

into che caſa (and when conſidered abſtract 
edly che will of che. laygiver) that x 
yield obedience to that 2 5 

the reaſon of things is the groun d and | 3 
e dition of Hall authority and, gr pert ; 
» wo muſt like wiſe, in the 132555 of f Be 

n of, 


ut ng. be the ground and Ne * 

yrs. — 'obedience, | And, 718. 39% A 
d boAgathere is ſuch a rule of action founded 
us in tlie reaſon of things, as aforeſai | ne 

Ur moral perfections of al 2 Pe 
rn "rife: from; and conſiſt in their being per- 
; ſuljeGed.10 this law. Thug the moral 
| in of the Deity conſiſts in his, being 
ablolutely and perfectiy ſubjected. to this, law 
of reaſon; that is, in his making the reaſon 
of things the rule and meaſure of his, af- 
ſections, and actions, in all bis dealings 
wich his creatures. And herein conſiſts t 
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che moral perfection of the human narurg n= 
ce ſoch perfection is artained) vig, in being 
5 perfectly ſubjected, both in afe&ions, ag 

or 


actions, to this law of reaſon; wy 5 
eich. to it is an approach to the, b As 
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fection of our nature. And if our ſpecies 
were univerſally and perfectly ſubjected to 
this law, then there would be no uſe nor 
place for any promulged law of any kind; 
becauſe the uſe and end of all 12 


e pa 


laws and government, whether human or 
divine, is (or at leaſt ought' to be) to enforce 
and lead men on to obedience to this origi- 
nal and primary law of nature. Again, 

Buy poſitive duties, I underſtand the per- 
formance of ſuch actions, as, in reaſon, ve 
are not obliged to perform, when conſider- 
ed abſtractedly from, and antecedent to any 
promulged law that requires our perform- 
ance of them. Poſitive duties come under 
a twofold conſideration, viz. Firſt, ſuch as 
are the produce of mere ſovereignty, and 
are required not to anſwer any wiſe and 
good end; but only to ſhew the abſolute 

ower and dominion which the lawgiver 
bas over his ſubjects. Or, Secondly, ſuch as 

are inſtituted to anſwer ſome wiſe and good 

end, viz. to prevent our doing what is evil, 

or elſe to lead us (as it were by the hand) 

into the practice of what is good. 

As to the firſt, viz. ſuch poſitive duties 
as are the produce of mere ſovereignty, the 
reaſon of which is founded ſolely in the 
will of the lawgiver, and are laid merely 
as taxes on the ſubject: in this caſe we 
cannot be under any obligation to obedi- 
ence from the actions themſelves; bow 
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there is nothing in theſe actions which can 
be a foundation for ſuch obligation. And 
as to their being commanded, this cannot, 
in reaſon, oblige us, becauſe there can be 
no obliging reaſon given why ſuch com- 
mands, or taxes, ſhould be laid upon us; 
and therefore, all the obligation to obedi- 
ence, which we can, in reaſon, come un- 
der in the preſent caſe, is only to avoid the 
inconvenience to our ſelves, or others, which 
our diſobedience may unavoidably bring 
upon us, or them, either by barring the 
enjoyment of ſome good, or by introducing 
ſome greater evil. For as the end and de- 
ſign of all promulged laws and government, 
whether human or divine, is (or at leaſt 
ought to be) to enforce and lead men on to 
obedience to the original and primary law 
of nature, or reaſon; ſo if any governor 
ſhould fo far exceed the bounds of his au- 
thority, as ro command actions which are 
not, nor cannot be any way ſubſervient to 
this end, and which ſerve only to ſhew the 
abſolute ſovereignty of the lawgiver; the 
ſubjects, in ſuch a caſe, cannot in reaſon, be 
obliged to yield obedience to ſuch laws, any 
otherwiſe than as when two evils preſent 
themſelves, and one or other muſt unavoid- 
ably be ſubmitted to, they are, in reaſon, 
obliged to chuſe the leaſt. But this cannot 
be the caſe with reſpect to any divine inſti- 
tution; becauſe God does always make the 

ä ww reaſon 
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reaſon of things the rule and meaſure of his 
actions, in all his dealings with his creatures: 
and conſequently. he never commands out of 
mere ſovereignty, or for commanding ſake, 
but always with regard to the good of his 
creatures. All arbitrary commands are in- 
ſtances not of government, but of tyranny; 
and are ſo many marks and inſtances of the 
moral imperfection of the lawgiver; which 
ſurely is not the caſe with reſpect to God: 
and therefore all poſitive duties, which are 
the produce of mere ſovereignty, have no 
place in our preſent enquiry. And. 

As to the ſecond, vig. ſuch poſitiye du- 
ties as are required to anſwer ſome wiſe and 
good end; namely, to prevent our. doing 

what is evil, or to lead us (as it were by 
the hand) to the practice of what is good, 
the ground or reaſon of ſuch, inſtitutions 
oughke to be the ground or , reaſon of our 
ſubjection to them. That is, che ground or 
reaſon of our obedience to ſuch laws, ought. 
to be, not becauſe they are | commanded, 
but becauſe we would obtain the end which 
our wiſe and good lawgiver has appointed 
theſe as a means to lead us to. Theſe in- 
keructions are not laid on us by Way of tole 
or tax; but are rather, held forth to us 
as handmaids to lead and guide us to our 
duty; that is, to the practice of thoſe chings, 
which, are fit and reaſonable in themſelves, 
and o are our duty in the moſt ſtrict and 
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2 ſenſe of that term. And therefore, 
theie obſervations become duties, not by 
being commanded, but by being means 
to che aforeſaid end; and our compliance 
with theſe becomes valuable, not by being 
done in obedience to a command, but b 
being ſufficient to the end to which they 
are directed. And if we ſhould pretend that 
their being commanded is the ſole ground 
or reaſon of our compliance with ſuch laws, 
then this would be to conſider theſe inſtitu- 
tions, not as proper means towards the at- 
taining ſome wiſe and good end, but as the 
produce of mere ſovereignty ; 'tho' even 
then, the true ground of our ſubjection 
would be, not” ſo much - becauſe they are 
commanded, as to avoid the inconvenience 
which our difobedience would unavoidably 
bring upon us, as I obſeryed above. And, 
As all poſitive duties, which are of di- 
vine inſtitution, 'are appointed as means to 
ſome wiſe and good end; fo they operate 
as means, not by having any phyſical influ- 
ence upon the ſubject, nor by way of charm; 
but morally, if I may ſo call it: that is, 
by producing in, or leading men to * 
reflections, and thereby to ſuitable and pro- 
per affections and actions. Thus, by eating 
bread, and drinking wine, and remembring 
Chriſt, in the performance of theſe actions 
men are naturally led to proper reflections; 
that is, to take g view of that amiable 
| character 
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and life of Chriſt, And when men thus 
behold the beauty and amiableneſs of a vir- 
tuous character in the perſon of another, 
they are by it naturally invited to chuſe 
to deſerve ſuch a character themſelves; 
and conſequently to form their minds and 
lives according to the pattern of that great 
example. And thus the forementioned 
chriſtian inſtitution is made ſubſervient, as 
a means toward the attaining the moſt va· 
luable end. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that tho' all poſitive 
cuties of divine appointment are means to 
ſome end; yet that end may be concealed 
from us, tho! it is well known to God; and 
therefore it is our duty to practiſe chem, 
tho we ſhould: not be able to diſcern what 
that end is: and this might poſſibly be the 
caſe with reſpect to God's forbidding Adam 
and Eve to eat of the fruit of the tree of 
a of good and evil: 

T anſwer; as all poſitive Auties has not 
a phyſical, - but a moral influence upon thoſe 
who practiſe. them, therefore it is highly 
3 that the end to which they are di- 
rected ſhould be known, becauſe otherwiſe, 
that end is not likely to be obtained; and 
conſequently it is highly fit and reaſonable, 
that the end, which every poſitive duty is 
intended to abtain, ſhould be directly ex- 


+ Preſſed, or elſe. plainly pointed out, in and 
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by. the inſtitution 3 and this is manifeſtly 
the caſe of the chriſtian inſtitutions. The 
being required to eat bread, and drink wine, 
and to remember Chriſt in the performance 
of . thoſe actions, plainly points out to us the 
end to which thoſe actions, as means, are 
intended to lead us, viz. to an (imitation 
in mind and life of that holy perfon whom 
as we are hereby required to remember, As 
a. Wl to our firſt parents being prohibited to eat 

the forementioned fruit, if the eating it 
ve WI had fuch a phyſical effect upon their conſti- 
tutions, as to be a real injury to them, 
which ſeems moſt likely to be the caſe, 


prohibition is not a _ poſitive, but a moral 
law, as it forbid our firſt parents to do inju- 
ry to themſelves: and if ſo, then this law 
is impertinently urged in the preſent caſe. 
Tho' it looks much more «probable from 
the ſtory it ſelf, co be a parable rather than 
a hiſtory ; in which, like other antient fables, 


ing like men. The deſign of which parable 
ſeems to be a repreſentation to us, how eaſi- 
ly our firſt parents, even when in a ſtate of 
innocency, were betrayed into fin. And, 

As it is thoſe: poſitive duties which are 
required -of us, as a means to ſome wiſe and 
good end, which come into the preſent 


of mere ſovereignty, becauſe it is the former 


(ſuppoſing it to be a real hiſtory) then the 


beaſts are repreſented as ſpeaking and reaſon- 


queſtion, and not thoſe that are the produce 


, only 
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pp © only which « can be be 91 Gene Jfticution? 10 
= + thoſe duties, whic 'copſticors 4 theans, Are 
| . plainly diſtin and different, tom thar end, 
Wh which they, as a, meatls, © are food to 
| lead to, and there fore they are not to be 
blended together. F vg and valu- 
ableneſs * a means, is only what ariſes 
from it, and belongs to it, as 1 gd and 
the ſame may be faid of che end; and we 
are not to transfer theſe from one to the 
other in our eſtimation of then, or in our 
reaſoning about them. Thus, t eat bread, 
and D and to fehle Chriſt 
the performance of thoſe Actions, is made 
a duty by, the chriſtian inſtirurion: And'as 
thoſe actions were intended by the Eind in- 
ſtitutor, to be a. means row the hi ws 
ſome farther end, ui. ro lead us to an 
tation f that holy perſon," both in mind 
and life, whom we are hereby re quired"to 
remember; and thereby eq conſid. our af- 
fections and actions to that rule bF actibd, 
| founded a in the reaſon of things,” Which the 
mind and Ute of Chriſt were the möſt per- 
fect. pattern of; ſo the means, and the end, 
are plainly diſtinct and different from eich 
other. And tho', in the ulé of the förmet, 
we may be led, that is, invited to che 3338 
tice of the latter, and che pra 
latter may follow upon it; yet 2 fel l. 
«wo different chings; obe. 15 not the other, 
gnd therefore arc not ſo to be *contidered, 


neither 
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neither is the excellency or uſefulneſs of che * 
one, to be transferred to the other. | 
_ Having ſhewn what I underſtand by mo- 
ral, and what by poſitive duties, and what 
are the true grounds of our obligation to 
obedience. in either caſe, I now proceed to 
conſider in what reſpects theſe may be com- 
pared, that thereby we may form a judgment 
to which of theſe the preference 1s due, 
upon that compariſon. And theſe du- 
ny I think, admit of a threefold com- 

riſon. Firſt, as they are more or leſs va- 

uable in themſelves. Secondly, as we become 
more or leſs valuable in the performance of 
them. And, thirdly, as the performing of 
theſe render us more or leſs pleaſing and ac- 
ceptable ro God. And, 

Firſt, Moral and poſitive duties admit of 
a compariſon, with reſpect to the intrinſick 
worth and value of the duties themſelves. 
And, I chink, in this view of the caſe; the 
preference is due and ought to be given to 
moral duties; becauſe, with reſpect to theſe, 
there is a real intrinſick worth and goodneſs 
in the duties themſelves : whereas, with re- 
ſpect to poſitive duties, theſe are good and 
valuable only relatively, as means to an end, 
and as they are ſubſervient to that end; cheir 
worth and goodneſs arifing only from their 
relation, as aforeſaid; ſo that if thoſe duties 
are not ormed, as means to an end, or 
if they not become ſubſer vient to — 
| 1 e 
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neſs in them, and conſequently have no 
goodneſs in them at all. From Which, I 
think, it is moſt manifeſt, that moral duties 
are vaſtly preferable to poſitive duties, with 
reſpect to the intrinſick worth and valuable- 
neſs of either. Again, „Dir 
Secondly, Moral and poſitive duties admit 
of a compariſon, with reſpect to our be- 
coming more or leſs valuable in the practice 
of them. And here again, I think, the pre- 
ference is due, and ought to be given to 
moral duties; becauſe, in the practice of 
theſe, we become really valuable and praiſe- 
worthy, conſidered abſtractedly from all other 


conſiderations; whereas, with reſpect to 


poſitive duties, theſe do not render us valua- 


ble, any otherwiſe than as they! are a means 
to lead us to the practice of moral duties, 
as their end. And then our valuableneſs, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, ariſes from the practice of 
moral duties, and not from the way and b 
means by which we are led on, or inyited by 
to the practice of them. Barely toteat bread, MW 
and drink wine, and to remember Chriſt in 
the performance of thoſe. actions, and to do 
this in obedience to a divine command, does 


29 
not render a man more valuable chan he af 
was, antecedent to his performance of thoſe 90 
actions; becauſe, in truth, he is not made a 
better man thereby. But if tin the uſe: of 
theſe; he is led on to an imitation of the 5; 
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mind and life of Chriſt, and conſequently 
to a conformity of his affections and actions 
to che law of reaſon, then he becomes more 
valuable, becauſe, in reality he is become 
a better man. So that the valuableneſs of 
our Perſons, in the preſent caſe, does not a- 
riſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, from the uſe of the 
means, vis. the practice of poſitive duties; 
but only from their end being anſwered up- 
on us in the practice of moral duties, and 
whieh alone renders: us juſtly, and truly 
valuable. From which, I think, it appears, 
that moral duties are greatly preferable to 
poſitive duties, with reſpect to our perſonal 
valuapleneſs in the uſe of them. 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that chat. to 
30 authority; is itſelf truly valuable, and 
the more hard and difficult the, thing com- 
manded is, the more valuable is our com- 
phance becauſe ſuch difficulty is a trial up- 
on or obedience, which renders it the more 
valuable: and conſequently, obedience to 
A poſitive: law, which has no, other reaſon 
for it; but the will of the lawgiver, is more 
ladble chan obedience to a moral law ; 
"becauſe; in the latter caſe; there is the rea- 
"bn of theovhing;jias. well as the command 
of che lawegiver to induce us to a. compli- 
"cance witheit: 1209 e 01 30992951: r 
Tanſwer; to command for commanding 
ſake, ot to make laws which! anſwer no good 
{ end, bur only ſhew the abſolute overnight 
I 2 


of the SE" Js III ds the 
produce not of juſt, but of unjuſly authority; 
it beingvvHtyqunequab and unreaſonable, that 
one ell gedt being ſtrould aſſume and ex. 
ereſſes ſuch demon over: anotliers: And | 
whetſtich uareatbiiable! authority is aſſumed, Ml : 
wereabg in reaſon be under nd obligation to ˖ 
obedunce, but that prudential One of a- 7 
voiding che inconvenience wich: our diſo- f 
bedionet may otherwiſe bring uponcus, as I IM x 
obſelyed above, The avoiding of which | n 
inchnvenienck is ( verily think) the princi- vi 
pal, if not the only motive, to obedience in p- 
all -fuchricaſes : that is, either our hope r in 
out fean is the principal * of action to | 
us. df we ſhonld; yield obedience to 
ſucholews,oqmetely: becauſe; they are com- 
mantled, aur —— could not be the 
e vez becauſe: there is nothing 
ovalyliwrbe comtmanq, nor inf the lawgiver, 
on the aegount of iti to excite that affection. 
So chat dbetlienceioin thoſe caſes, : iꝭ n other, 
notre waluable, than that of / ſlaves to an 
arbitr ĩmontaſter Oß vhiah, to fay chaibeſt, 
it would he onhy yielding toi che humour 
and un pnhie, ] · II of A Nawgtiver, hom 
it be wrong Oo eοẽ d Vith, ort 
diſsdliged And obeitiddee! luncky, cin ſuch 
caſgsy3: ctender: arperſort equatihy valua+ 
ble ithr him anhborobeys) a 2thdrialckrootfabnb | 
A mex henter prin neiple.oHawvev,riIhiis 
not. dhel ealr wich reſpoct to CπνοναVm]ꝰever 
12v1g makes 
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makes any ſuch'- unreaſonable: laws for his 


Thirdly'and Laſtly, Moral and poſitive du- 
ties admit of a compariſon, as the practice 
of theſe render us more or leſs pleaſing and 
acceptable to God. And here likewiſe, I think, 
the preference is due, and ought to be given 
to moral duties; becauſe theſe render us plea- 
ſing and acceptable upon their own account, 
and for their own ſake, as they render us 
the moſt ſuitable and proper objects of di- 
vine approbation and affection. The moral 
perfection of all intelligent beings conſiſts 
in their being perfectly ſubjected to the ori- 
ginal primary law of reaſon, as I obſerved 
above. And as the practice of theſe are 
ſteps and approaches towards the perfection 
of dur nature; ſo moſt certainly thefe muſt, 
on their ow¼n account, render us pleaſing and 
acceptable to that Being, who is the ſum 
and perfection of all moral per fections, if 1 
may ſo ſpeak : whereas, poſitive duties do 
not render us valuable, or pleaſing to God, 
but as they are means to excite and lead us 
on to the practice of moral duties, which, 
in reality do ſo. God does not require our 
obedience: to his poſitive laws, as marks and 
evidences of our ſubjection to him, becauſe 
then hes would act from mere foyereignty; - 
inditheſe would be acts, not of government, 
dut of tyranny, as they are the produce not 
af reaſon, but of the mere will of the law- 
l giver 


creatures, Again, | 
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that ir is the end being anſwered upon us, 


Vis. the ſubjecting our affections and actions 
to the law of reaſon, and not the practice 
-of; poſitive duties, which are only means 
that lead to this end, that render us the 


Proper objects of God's a probation and af- 
fection, and thereby Nene and acceptable 
to him; and which means, hell conſidet- 
ed abſtractedly from that eng, do not ten- 
der us peaking nor. acceptable to God at all. 
From all which, I think, it plainly appears, 
that moral duties are highly preferable" to 
poſitive duties, as they render us moſt plenſ- 
e o God | in the uſe of 
1 7 
Thus 1 sg ber tha? 11 90 duties 


Inte highly | preferable to poſitiße duties, in 


all the forementioned reſpects; ; and theſe, I 
think, are all the ways in Which they are 
7 capable. of being compared. "Indeed Or 
dive guties may be ſubſervient to ohe patti- 
oat purpoſe, which moral duties may not, 


iz, to exeite and promote an extravagant 
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ind ence, in e eile, would 
| no * 3 75 that of {laves to, 91 tyran- 
nical. maſter ;; Ai 15 reality, is no Tepu- 
cation neither to. the lawgiyer, nor to the 
ſubjects. God therefore muſt rec uite our 
ſubmiſſion to theſe, his poſitive laws, a8 
means to an end, 12. to excite and lead us 
on to the practice of moral duties, and there 
byte the perfection of our natures. 80 
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flight, '# fancy 1 to raiſe warm and nich, 
YR; Pagination in mens minds; 
they. flow from an intoxicated 8 o 
0 — and enthuſiaſtic per ſons ate apt to 
eſteem. them as acts of great devotion,” and 
f their, Fpiricual experiences. But then, 1 
| think,” this affords no real reputation to po- 
tive duties, becauſe that hear, which men 
feel upon. thoſe occaſions, is more fitly called 
chriſtian diſtraction, than chriſtian perfee- 
Ty tion, as it tends to diſtract and miſlead 
mens. minds! into a wrong judgment of per- 
ſons and, things. For when men find their 
be! imaginations thus upon the float, and this 
.o in the exerciſe of poſitive duties, then, 
fle i they work up themſelves. mnechagie- 


ly; into theſe hears, yet they are too eaſil 
- HP: think that they feel In” hehehe; 
ll. 1 which is heavenly and ſpiritbal. 
15 And. theſe enthuſiaſtic ra = (if J may ſo 
7% call 1 they eſteem iritual experiencds, 
. cc, che work of God pen their ſouls; And 
of as, fuch theſe become evidences to them, 
[ thar they are good men, and conſequently 
0 that they are Intereſted in God's favour. 
And, as t they” raiſe in themiſelves by!" chis 
means, 4 fa licious rule to judge chem- 
ſel ves, and, others by, And a 4 falſe founda- 
tion of hope and comfort; 5 they afeftoo 
cafily Jed to. ETA A low and nens Gpnion 
bi 175 ro. ne eglect 0010 Protein themſelves, 
8 that Sec wy Mitid land ⸗ Hf wares, 
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true chriſtian perfection conſiſts, and which 
alone wilt render them truly n and 
acceptable to God. 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that poſitive . 
ſerve to another purpoſe, vir. to the ob- 
taining of God's grace in the uſe of chem, 
and that this is a point which I have not 
yet conſidered: I anſwer ; if by God's 
grace, meant God's favour, and good 
will to his creatures, and if poſitive duties 
are | conſidered as means that lead men to 
the love and practice of moral duties, 
which render them the proper objects of 
this grace, then chis is a point which 1 
have already conſidered. 
Or, if by God's gran be meant God's 
awakening us by his immediate inter poſition, 
and ſuitable reflections, in order to lead us 


on to proper affections and actions; then, | 


ſay, that. this is what poſitive duties them- 
ſelves were intended to produce in us, with- 
out a divine interpoſition; and therefore 
ſuch a divine interpoſition is needleſs, ſup- 
poſing poſitive duties are performed as they 
ought: to be. And if they are not performed 
as they ought,” then we have no reaſon to 
fuppole that God will ſupply our idleneſs 
and inattention, by his ee 
on That is, we have no teaſon to ex- 

chat when we only formally comply 
wich God's poſitive laws without attending 


to, and purſuing the end to which they are 
a directed, 


2X <tY uo eee oy, pwned” ne e 


ire ed, 


4 


24 4 = 
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intended to vez us into 1 fay, that there 
1s.nothing in reaſon, Nen in divine reve- 
ation, to round * a nen 


Upon. ( 141 

1 if by God's N be meant not Gods 
awakening in us proper reflections, as afore- 
ſaid, hüt ſornething farther, 'viz. his acting 
in us, and upon us, ſo as co aſſiſt and help 


aſſiſtance is eu to us in and by the 
performance of poſitixe duties then, Lay, 


tive duties work upon and not upon 
us. And hereby, I I chink, hv. cunnos in a 


L propriety. of ſpeech, be ſaid to aſſiſt us i 


the performance” of our. duty; for if he does 
what, we pould do, but wuld not, then he 


to afliſt us in the doing it. tho this is in- 


perſon. of ano Or, if God does What 
ve would do, but cannot, then he t 
aſſiſt us in the performance of pr duty, 
ſeeing. it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, at 

can he our duty Which is 
to perform. And in * * 


e onr” gui 
I chink, 


and 


„he W hed: pre Wi our ene | 
dels and negligence by awakening in us, thro” 
his immediate inter ſition, ſuch reflections 
is che Naa of thoſe politive duties were 


us in che performance of our duty, which 


that thoſe meatis wi. t e pot 


may . be ſaid do our for us, but not | 


deed an abſurdity, becauſe the duty of on, | 
in the preſent caſe, cannot be done by the 


thing 


are not made better by XY acting in 2 e 
K. 


; * 
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and upp ur, Becaule, as far as God M eon- 
558g this, magen ſo far werare paſſive, 


anl. conſt Nr age not made better by it, 
r vb of better, in a moral 
edler b 25 


that doe one, by, keg of ano- b 
her. Beſides is: 8: groundleſs -prefump Ma 
> eing God has not informed us, hat. 
ll, act in us, and, 2 in conſe- 
0 our, performing poſitive duties. 
FELL if, b y. God's Sograce attending the uſe 


| 2 


pahntiye,! 8 be meant any, unintelligi- 
P ropoſition, wh ich, I fear, ds generally 
Braſh 5 been i ſatisfactory anſwer 
ly, be 1 „Eiven 3 becauſe, in truth, 
8 ing de. be. replied to. And 
5 Ae Os, Who talk of 
| attend ing the uſe af poſitive 
e a in o juſtice, to ex 
8 fee andi ſhew preciſely; wha 
| ;nend. by them. 1 and then, T doub 
85 a prgper anſwer may be yewurfier 
e With reſpect toit hls 
5 od attending pofitive duties 
k 9 be ſhewyn, that moral du 
ee J prefeable to them in all 
W. ni 511022 01 5018] Yino 11 
5 9 0 he faid, that poſitide l duties 
Hot cg be conſidered as mans to, an;end 
in, he. ar eee. but) ate, them 
ſelyes citftan, perfeQiott, or:! approaches te 


19 0 Fhoſs,/ who,rightly Baa hecaue 
ae N ar iſtians have divine communica- 


3 tions 


; arg. 
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tions with the Deity, t y experience the 
oß divine love We tReir ſoulg; = . 
ey, im he uſb of theſe, au gan 
n feturns f love to God, „Ad Joy" if 
indathis- is A foretaſt of the" hap 2 get ra, 
- derlection of jour natures N Airy 
i duties an but 'preparative"ty bn = bs 
nat I eanſwer ; that when poet dure 
e- nen to reffech ſetiouſſy upon the tho a 1 
„ Wictions'of the Deity, 7 from 3 Ke to 
uſeſWin imitatiom and 10e of God; then ititieed 
igi-M hoſe: poſitive: duties become really vale? 
lt then there valuableneſs is ho other t 
hac of means which ariſe” Wholly" frot 
aa end they become ſubſer vient to, w 
nd conſiſts in the practice of moral duti 
u. In an 8 af the moraf eres 
ions of che Deiry, and in Toving” the 10 
nely)and-diniable 'of all beings. "$6 "th; 
live duties, in the preſent "caſe, ale 
ie from being the happineſs,” and th 227 N 
10 0 J Rowy nature, Neat: on the c 
r©only! means Which lead to che 8 by 
dew uber And if"! polltive duties d 
bus lead men on in eee BR rs 
all mitation and love lf God, as Seng; 
2 ae only ſerve to excite in them warm? pl 
eoFacuſiaſtioiyaptures, - and extraviy ant fli 
Ae fancy and the Hke, ad Which K 
ninds are too too apt ito Mecin'the Auge 
Goch upon their ſouls3'then'"theſe'h e not 
Wriſtiah per rfection, be are her Chriſtian, 
MINUINIEGO; N 201  diſtrdRion, 


Inica- 
tions 


261 
* MPS, and are far. 15 lying any true 
157 ew duties, a have r | 
gobſerded. D He tif he 
Upon the hole, I think; I kink ſhewn, 
- chat when moral and poſitive duties came in 
Tompetirion, with reſpect toi their excellen- 
cy, &c. then mot duties are greatly prefer- 
able to poſitive dutles; or rather the differ- 
enc is ſo great betwixt them, that they 
ſcarcely! admit of a compariſon in thoſe” re- 
ſpectg. Find in this, I' think, I have the o- 
pinibn of many of the writers of the 01d 
and Neu Teſtament. In the Old. Teftament, 
when poſitive! duties are conſidered as inef- 
fectual fot obtaining the end to which they | 
were directed, and men lived in the reich 
af moral duties, whilſt in the uſe of them, 
then they are conſidered as vile and abomi- 
nable in God's ſight. And here it is to be 
obſerved, that the coinplaint againſt the Few: 
was not for that thoſe poſitive duties were 
not 1 in obedience to a divine command; 
neither is there any thing in the hiſtory to 
ground ſuch a ſuppoſition upon; but the 
\eomplaint was, that their hands were full of 
blood, and the like, whilſt in the uſe of 
them. 80 that it was cheir uſing theſe to 
no good purpoſe, and their relying upon 
them as the ground af their acceptance with 
- God, hilt they lived in the breach of 
moral Aaries,: that rendered theſe poſitive 
duties unacc table and diſpleaſing to him 
gat * them. And, In 


4 


tive 


elements, and! the like. 
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In the New, Teftament,. when poſitivg du” ® 
ties are put in competition with that . 
tude of mind and life which the goip 
commends'; or in other words) w 

practice of moral duties; then they are he. * 
idered as carnal ordinances, as weak and 

beggar'y elements, and the ke. 1 

ir ſhould be ſaid, that theſe leſſening ch 
racters are applied only to thoſe-poſitivg duties 
which the law of Moſes appointed, and not to 
thoſe appointed Thee duese ee 4 
Tanſwer; that al poſitive duties, asſuch;; ace 
of the like kind, and ſerve à like purpoſe ® ® 
(ix. to :xeep men from ſin, and ay 0 * 
them to the practice of moral duties) under 
every divine diſpenſation. And therefore if 
theſe appointed under the goſpel, do not an- 
ſwer the putpoſe for which they were intend- 
ed; or if they ate put in compe petition with 
moral duties, 5 made the ground uf divine 
acceptance; in either caſe they deſerve thoſe 


* 


leſſening characters, before referred to name- 


under [ſuch circumſtances; and when ron- 


fidered. comparatively; as above they are but 


carnal ordinances, and weak and 'beggarly 
13 Das bod! 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that when poſitive 
cores 5 not ſubſer vient to thoognd for 
they are appoimed then, ſtrictly 
honing they are: hor duties, but . fins) to 
uſe them; Aud therefore;: i in this 
dier of the e e are not to be com- 
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then on Wecellehcy and valuablenefs, as 
means, is derived, and without which _ 
would Dave e nor = 

in Min Mr 0 i 
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number and varlety of. poſitive du 
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5 duties above whar is nicer, 
hid a foundation for a multitude 


tn 2 Were, the life and ſpirit. of 
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* BF Log 
anch kor ſich pers, practices, as edu- 
9 And cuſtom has rendered ſacred to 
And indeed this evil is apt to fpread 

and cake foot in all places, and at all times 
Fot When men are * . ho part with 
| e Rk” chen thiey are glad t lay hold 
Y principle which will render the Prac- 

of tiole” Tides eaſy tö themſelves. And 
thn 'feeths better to anſwer chis purpoſe, 
e e ye duties 
0. be Equal, petha aps ſuperior” co moral 
1 a” r it is -ealy 
tas d ound if - the rer wil ſup: 


elde ieee to their ow deſtruction. 
Hive we not therefore 2004 reaſon to take 
heed to. ourſdves, when ſfuch-principles are 
adv: anced” as are not only manifeſtly falſe, 
but allo are Hleely to prove very bureful to 
ER and which, I think, is the preſent 
caſe ? "The repreſenting poſitive duties, as of 


equal or ſuperior — with moral duties, 
| is 
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poſitive duties, 
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To conclude; let me intreat choſe men, 


foundation of chriſtian, perfection, 155 of 
with Gad, to conſider hat 
doing. Sire, Are you nat by this 
us back to popery? 7 being ſuch 
ious. conſtitution as abounds with a 
number and variety, of poſitive du- 
any religious conſſitution amongſt 
„ and therefore is the more ſure 
chriſtian perfection. Are you not 
out to men a way to deceive them- 
in —— 15 their 3 
is at peaking peace to 
or rather by leading them to — themſelves 


fl 


1 


. 


1 0 


| 05 


TL 


in a falſe glaſs, and thereby to ſpeak peace unto 
themſelves, whill heir bands are full of fraud 
r and their hearts run after their 
covetouſneſs? whereas, in truth, there is no 


tive des will render them moft 

to their Maker, though they are deſtitute 

of that rectitude of mind, and life, * 
at . the 
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the ,chriſtian religion recommends, - and 
which the reaſon of things require, as the 
only ground of divine acceptance. And 
this has too often been the caſe, as the ex- 
perience of almoſt all ages have ſhewn; fo 
that, by this means, men have deceived 
themſelves to their undoing. Theſe, I think, 
are conſequences which may very eafily fol- 
low the principle I have now been oppoſing 
the advancing of, which looks as if we 
were ſetting 'our faces towards Rome, and 
were longing to return again to the fieſb 
pots of Egypt : but how ſubſervient ſoever 
this may be to anſwer the purpoſes of a 
deſigning clergy, yet ſurely it is highly in- 
jurious to the religion of Chriſt. - 

- I will only add, that the practice of 
firive duties is fo far from being the 1 
tion of our nature, that, on the contrary, 
the uſe of thoſe are marks and evidences of 
our imperfection, and ſhews human nature 
to be in a weak, and in an infirm ſtate, as 
ſtands in need of ſuch help : that is, it 
ſhews the danger and aptneſs we are under 
to deviate from our duty, when we ſtand 
in need of thoſe to recal our attention, and 
to awaken in us a ſenſe of the obligations 
we are under both to God and man. But 
when human nature ſhall have attained to 
its perfection, by- being perfectly ſubjected 
to the original and primary law of nature, 
or reaſon, then there will be no uſe 0 
place 
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place fa tene duties; then theſ, ue 

flith and Hope, ſhall ceuſe atid be nd more: 
whereas charity, or the practice of moral 
duties, ſhall remain for ever. Tell me then, 
Who hope to obtain perfection by this 
Leutics, prieſthood of poſitive duties, and 
who truſt to find acceptance with God 
thro': theſe; what rational grounds ydu have 


to balld fuch hope and truſt upon? Had 
not Abraham, our father, to ſons, one by 


a bond maid, the other by a a free womaty ? 
Nevertheleſs, what faith" the' ſcripture, -Caſt 
out the bond woman, and ben ſon; for the. fon, 
of the bond woman, viz, poſitive duties ſhall 
not be heir doith the fani-of the free uumam, 

viz, moral duties. So then, brethren, let 
us ſtrive to be found children, not of the 
bond Works bur of oy free. e h,ꝰDd' % 
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. ollection of Tracts on various Subjects 
ny ritten by Thomas Chubb. Wbereof the 
0110 


wing are the Contents. 
Tr real, I. The Supremacy of theFarher aſſerted: 
Or, eight Arguments from Seripture to prove, that 
25 Son is a Being inferiour and ſubordinate to the 
Father, and that the Father alone is the ſupromey, 
oY 221 1 inted in the Lear 1913. 
he Supremacy of the Father vindi- | 

ad 271 9630 Obſeryations on Mr. Claggert's Book, 0 
.entitled, |. Arian a quatomized. Wherein is ſhewn, 

that, W 2t N laggett and others, call Chriſt's di- C 
vine Fn 15 ſo far from being the real and very K 
Foz 77 Rb on the; contrary, " is the very th 
15 


rs RE (47 ©? E; 5 
1 Appen ing an nquiry 

fine Fas "Perſona 9 2 of the Son of 7 
2 0d what is — — to be believed concern- 8. 
„ Jim z. "at likewiſe into the Senſe and Meaning 0 
77 mY 5 ords,, Diz. Except ye believe that 

9 oF, die in your fins, as in Jobn viii. 24. th 


77 N. An E Enquiry concerning / Property, 
550 "um wk of C onſcience. ga 
"My * n Sin, in which de 
dered: AnEmg Lin. 45 all 


A 9 e Enquixy e concerning Juſtiſcarion 
775 / An, Enquiry concerning, the Senſe 9, 


> Mcani ing of our Lord's Words, viz. Son, thy Ve 


550 7 27 75 17 ag in Mark ii. 5. at 
Tre » n. Enquiry concerning Sinners De- is 
1 rom Condemnation; wherein the Caſe 
= Satisfaction i 18 conkdered, and imparti- ga 
a a . TG to the Scripture Account of it. in 


Treat, 
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| Treat. An r Sein the Juſtice 

of God: n) a h 

Treat. K. An Enquiry concerning Infinite Juf. | 
tice, and Infinite „ | 

Treat: XI. An Enqu r aith and 

Myſteries: Or, a four-fold Enquiry ; firſt, what 
Faith 1s; ſecondly, what the Ob, of Faith is3 

| ibirdly, what à Myſtery is; fourth] ly, whether 2 

, Myſtery is the Object of Faith. 

5 Treat. XII. An Enquiry concerning the Ui LS 

25 Reaſon i in Matters of Revelation. 

| Treat. XIII. An Enquiry concerning Prayer 
- Treat. XIV. An Enquiry —_— the 
or Oneneſs of the Church, or Body o F Chriſt. 

Treat. XV. An Enquiry into that e 
Queſtion, Whether Gui i is ſole King in his own 
Kingdom? or, Whether the Civil Magiſtrate, or 
the "Paſtors in Chriſt's Church, are fveſfe) with . 
Authority to rule Chrifl's Subjects, by making 
Laws to direct their Behaviour and Conduct in 
Chriſt's Service? which Laws they (viz. . Chriſty 
Subjects) are obliged in Conſcience to pay active | 
Obedience to. In a Letter to a Gentleman. 

Treat. XVI. Part of a Letter to another Gen- 
tleman, relating to the foregoing Enquiry. 

* Treat. XVII. The Previous Nelken. with Re- 
gard to Religion. Humbly offered to be conſi - 
dered, in order to the Settling and Determining 
all gther Queſtions on this Subjec. 

* Treat. XVIII. A Supplement to the Previous 
Queſtion, with Regard to Religion. Wherein ſe- 
veral Objections made to the Previous Queſtion 
are examined, and in which God's Moral Character 
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e is more fully vindicated. In a Letter to a Friend. ? 
aſe * Treat. XIX. The Caſe of Abrabam, with Re- 

tl gard to his Offering up Iſaac in Sacrifice re- xam- 

ic. ned. In a Letter to a Clergyman, 


41. | * Treat. 
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Printed 
& Vindication of, Gs Meat 
the Cauſe and Origin of Evil, 


Character, as 


| beth Natural and: Moral. 'Whiegein tl Cafe of 
Liberty and wn 
a 


confidered,” with Regard 
to human Actions. In a Letter to a Friend. 
. real XXI. A Supplement to the Vindication 
of God's Moral Choratter. Wherein three Objtcs 
tions are examined two urged againſt the Wiſdom 


and Goodneſs of God, and the other againſt hu- 


BRAY 
Treat. 
cut ion, wherein, the Grounds upon which Chriſtia 
afflict and grieve, and bereave each other of Life, 
for their G rent Opinions in Matters of Religion, 
are. eiamin ed. 

FJucat. XXIII. An Examination of Mr. Barc: 
s Principles, with Regard to Man's natural A- 
bility ſince thie Fall; as laid down in his Bobk, en- 
titled, An Apology for the true Chriſtian Divinih, 
4s the ſami®\is beld;forth and preached by the People 
— in §cbrn; Quakers. Wherein is ſhewh, 


That the ſaid Principles are erronebus, and in which 


Human Nature's vindicated from that Burden of 
Reproack he has loaded it with. In a Letter to a 
Friend, oↄdcaſiond by the great Commendation 
giyen to Mr. Barclays Performance, in the Brifiſ 
Faxrnal Numb. XXX. and now offered to the Con- 
fidgrition-of the People called Quakers. » 
* Treat. XXIV. Human Naturevindicated : Or, 


2 Reply to Mr. Beavzn's Book, entitled, Super- 


natural Influences · neceſſary to Salvation; being 2 
Vindiication of the fourth Propoſition of Robert 
Barlays Apolbgy. Wherein is ſhewn, That Man, 
it his Natural Capacity, is a Moral Agent; that 
he Ras Power, ant is at Liberty to do both Good 
and Evil; and, conſequently, cin render himſelf 
either acceptable, or diſpleaſing to his * 
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XII. A Diſcourſe concetning 12 : 
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"Mo tes T. cel 
. ſeconq Letter to a Friend. 


as 
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a to the Confidtrazion.of the Peoplifalled Gabe. | 

K Freds Some ſhort Remarks upon Dr. . 

d Mergii's entitled, A. Letter o Mr. Chubby | 
| 00 by phe 1 a.”  &.% 
„ iend wir SOR to 

8 22 af the People called Quakers. 

Ph Treat. 18 . e conſider d; 

u. ua View of the Oontroverſy, 2 the 1— 


and Mr. Barclay's Defenders, viꝝ. Mr. W N 
d Dr. Morgan. Wherein is ſhewn, What 9; 

2 are abſolutely neceſſary to take — ing 

the Bible, in order to render it angabe of being * 
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